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CLIMBING UP STAIRS. 





“T NEVER carry my boy up stairs,” said a climbed wp, is the one most likely to get safely 


gentleman; ‘‘as soon as the little one is big 
enough to help himself, I put him to it. I 
keep near to see that he does not fall, and then 
The effort to surmount one 
step gives him courage for the second, and the 
confidence thus gained carries him to the top. 
Thus both the muscle and the mind are im- 
proved. He who would have been but a babe 


let him climd, 


down.”’ 

To show the value of discipline carried out 
in the way proposed by this gentleman, and at 
the same time to exhibit, by contrast, the 
evils of indulgence towards children, we take 
from an English periodical the following narra- 
tive: 

J. C. and S. W. were born in the same city, 


PAI PP Prenat 


if carried up and set down at the top of the } and about the same time. Their fathers were 
stairs, is now a little man; and a boy who has } respectable, each in his sphere, the one a mer- 
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chant, and the other a blacksmith. For a 
short time the boys attended the same school, 
but from some cause never revealed, J. C. 
learned that it was not respectable to go to 
school with the blacksmith’s boy. Accord- 


ingly he was sent to a private school in the 


‘ 
( 
( 
if 
, 
, 


drawn by a pair of silver greys, was added. 
} And servants, who can tell how many? maids 
} of honor, and maids of dishonor, black and 


white; coachman and footman, boot-black and 
bottle-washers. And now for his investments. 


‘ Of course, he would prefer stocks yielding the 


country, while 5. W. remained at home to | 


divide his 
his father in the shop. 


At the age of thirteen, long before sunrise, 


time between his books and aiding { 
; than twelve years. So he 


he was pumping wind out of the old creaking | 
‘ passed away, they had, more than once, impe- 


bellows, or giving the alternate blow on the 


anvil, till a late breakfast; after which, he } 


just as industriously plied his books. In the 


busier seasons, however, he stuck to the shop, 


largest dividends, being assured by his friends 
that he could thus double his fortune in less 
invested largely in 
Banks and other Joint Stock Companies. But 
instead of giving, before thirty-six months had 


riously demanded dividends. So that every 


ocean gale, and every fire alarm filled him with 


nervous anxiety and sad forebodings. He 


resuming his studies when he could, and with } 


a keener relish for his abstinence. Occasion- { 


ally he met J. C. in the street, but he was so 
consequential, that the recognition was any- 


thing but pleasing. When about seventeen 


found his debts accumulating much faster than 
his dues were paid. Those loans, ‘‘just for a 


} few days,’’ most inconveniently for him, did 


(not return; and pecuniary accommodations 


years old, J. C. returned to the city. His | 
money, could not be trusted with theirs. To 


father was understood to be in independent 
circumstances ; hence, there was no necessity 
for his labor. Besides, it was deemed beneath 
him, and 
. clerk; and as for being a salesman, 
ither taste nor tact for it. So, for 


place of 
he had 1 
the next four years, with all his school acqui- 
sitions, it would have puzzled him exceedingly 
to have cast up the fractional amounts of his 
labor. He could attend parties, read news- 
papers, sport a fancy cane in sunny weather 
down the fashionable streets, and on an emer- 


were not reciprocrated. His friends knew that 
the man who could not take care of his own 


his sorrow, he found there was something in 
] 


) their prescriptions besides molasses. Within 


too much of a drudgery, to take the } 


( of a shilling by earning it ; 


gency could spend half a day in the store to ; 


keep tally in taking an account of stock. 
When within six weeks of his majority, his 


father suddenly died, leaving him and his } 
“4 \ 
so that when J. C. was groaning at the bottom, 


mother sole heirs to an estate of £40,000, two- 
thirds of which was his own. Thus was he 
carried up, and set down at the top of the 
stairs. 

‘“Wealth,”’ says Solomon, ‘‘maketh many 
friends ;’’ and so it now happened. Some 
came to condole with him on the loss of so 
good a father, and like some physicians, mixed 
their prescriptions with a good deal of mo- 
lasses. Others came to ask the special favor 
of a small loan for a few days; and others, 
becanse their time hung heavily, and they 
knew not what else to do. In due time, the 
estate was settled, and turned into cash; the 
old store being of no use to the young proprie- 
tor, passed into other hands. The old resi- 
dence, too, not keeping pace with the fashions, 
must be abandoned at a considerable sacrifice, 
and a new one purchased. A wife was found 
of congenial tastes and habits. A carriage, 


5 
} 
? 
| 


twelve years, his fortune was dissipated instead 
of doubled, and the boy who was not put to 
climb the stairs, was at the bottom, a groan- 
ing, and broken-hearted man. He could nei- 
ther stay at the top, nor ¢ 
the meantime, 8. W., the 
having hammered out a character both for in- 


safe ly down, In 


blacksmith’s boy, 


dustry and energy ; having learned the value 
and having moved 
in society as a practical and useful man, was 
greatly respected and loved. His patrimony, 
though small, bestowed on his industry a 
happy competence, and an annual increase ; 
: 
he was rejoicing at the top of the stairs, over 
the blessings he enjoyed, and in being, to no 
small extent, a blessing to others. He still 
lives in grateful remembrance of the days 
when he was required to climb up stairs in- 
stead of being carried. 


—_—--—-*Oe 


‘A novsE full of children composes as pow- 
erful a group of motives as ever moved a heart 
or hand; and the secret of many a gallant 
struggle and triumph in the world’s battle 
may be found throned in its mother’s lap at 
home, or done up ina little bundle of white 
flannel. A nation’s hope, before now, has 
been found in a basket of bulrushes. Get 
ready to be afraid of the man that children are 
afraid of, and be sure that he who hates them, 
is not himself worth loving.’’ 
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Dear Lizzie: 

At last I am settled down at home, 
take an hour for a little chat on paper with 
you. Charlie took a very pretty house, fur- 
nished it nicely, just before we were married, 


and 


and it is now our home. 
of are Charlie, Aunt Jemima, Eliza, the girl, 
and your most obedient. 
are saying, ‘‘who is Aunt Jemima?’’ 


going totell you. Just before I was married, 
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The occupants there- ° 


Now, I know you 


And Iam é 


Charlie asked me if I would object to his in- ¢ 


viting his aunt to live with us. 
made a doleful face, for I had fancied Charlie 
and I would have such a cosy time, ‘all by our 
lone selves,’’ as little Lily says, and I did not 
feel particularly anxious to have an unknown 
aunt for a life-long guest. 

** Who is she?”’ Lasked. 


‘*Why, Carrie,’’ 


Iam afraid I § 
< . 
tall, large framed woman, dressed in a 


said Charlie, ‘I will tell ; 


you the whole story, and then the decision $ 


When 


rests with yourself. 


I was left an or- $ 


phan, at twelve years of age, without a penny ‘ 


in the world, my mother’s sister, Mrs. Ever- ? 


green, sent for me to come to her. She lives 


in 4n out of the way country village, in the 
north of Massachusetts, and is a widow and ° 


childless. She sent me to boarding school, 


$ 
and subsequently to Harvard College, and find- § 
ing I preferred to study medicine to going into ¢ 


a more active business, she paid all my ex- $ 


penses while I studied in Philadelphia. 
though her income is ample for her own wants, 
this was too severe a drairf upon it to be borne 
without rigid economy. 
servant, did her own work, and denied herself 


everything but the barest necessities, for my ° 


sake. I would have rebelled often, but she 
entreated me so earnestly, that, trusting to 
the future to repay her, I accepted the sacri- 
fice, and tried to be worthy of it. Now, I 
have a pleasant home, a good practice, am- 
ple income, and will soon add a darling wife 
to the list; I want to take dear Aunt Jemmy 
from her solitary country home, and make her 
old age pleasant. May I send for her?’’ 

Ashamed of my first reluctance, I cordially 
assented to his proposal. The invitation was 
written and accepted. It was arranged that 
on our way home from Niagara, Charlie and I 
were to stop at Boston and meet Aunt Jemima, 
who was to be forwarded by her friends to that 
place. 


Al- § 


It was late in the afternoon, one warm day 
in July, as novelists say, that Charlie and I 
took a carriage and drove from the Revere 
House to the Lowell depot, to meet Mrs. Ever 
We went into the depot, and walked 
Then 


while 


green. 
through each car, but did not see her. 

Charlie left me seated in one of the cars, 
he went into the crowd on the platform. I 
sat there looking out at the busy scene be- 
neath me, when my attention was attracted 
by a tall, curious looking figure, in an odd po 
Fancy to yourself, my dear Lizzie, a 


gay 


sition. 


chintz dress, with a large blanket shawl wrap- 
ped around her, and a bonnet—such a bonnet! 
the style of at least twenty years back. Grey 
hair was wandering out from the borders of 
a cotton cap, and large iron framed spectacles 
covered the eyes. She was seated on a large, 
old-fashioned trunk; at her feet was a band- 
box, beside her, on the trunk, another, and 
in her arms she carried a large chintz bag and 
two bundles wrapped in brown paper. I was 
still looking at her when she arose. Her dress 
being scant, and without hoops, her tall figure 
looked very Jong. She waved a white cotton 
handkerchief above her head, and cried with 
such a Yankee twang, Lizzie: 

“Charlie! yeou Charles Carraway, look a- 
here! Where on airth are yeou steering tew? 
Come reight along here!”’ 

My husband obeyed the summons, and in 


° another minute was clasped in the arms of 


¢ 
She dismissed her $ 


the odd woman. I had to laugh when she 


¢ began to order him about her baggage, as if 
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¢ 
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he had been a boy. At last it was all placed 
safely on the carriage, and Charlie came in 
search of me. 

“‘Oh, Charlie!’’ I said. 

He joined in my laugh, and then led me to 
the carriage. To our utter amazement, Aunt 
Jemima was on the driver’s box. 

““Why, Aunt!’’ says Charlie. 
you doing up there?’ 

“T rather prefers the eoutside seat,” she 
says. ‘I’ve been cuped up in them orful kears 
so long, that I want a sniff of air.’’ 

“But it is not the custom,” said Char- 
lie. 

‘Fiddle! 
teach your grandmother, Charlie. 
I kin take kere of myself.” 


“What are 


Wheo keres for custom. Yeou 
I kalkelate 
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“‘But, my dear Aunt, you cannot go through 
the streets on the coach box. See what a 
crowd you have already attracted. Do come 
down, that is a dear Aunty?”’ 

‘“‘Blarney!’’ said she. ‘‘Waz-al, if it’ll ac- 
commodation yeou I’ll cum,’’ and she took a 
leap from the box to the ground, coming safely 
down on her feet. I had just succeeded in 
composing my face into gravity, when she put 
her head in at the carriage door. 

**Dew tell” said she, ‘‘this is your wife, 
beant it. Heow dew yeou dew!” 

Oh, Lizzie, she made those four words a 
page long. 

I made room for her beside me on the seat, 


and we drove to the hotel. I took her to the | 


room Charlie had engaged for her, and she 
laid aside her bonnet and shawl. 


‘“‘Well, I veow to goodness gracious,”’ she } 


said, sinking into an arm chair, ‘‘I’m all beat 


eout. Them ’ere kears has just jiggled the 


life amost eout of me.”’ 

“Did you have any trouble on your jour- 
ney?” said Charlie. 

‘*Wa-al I got along purty well, considerin. 


Yeou see, Jake Snodgrass, he was a goin’ tew } 


Leowell, and sez he, ‘Miss Evergreen, if 
yeou’re a mind tew come I'll take yeou and 


yeour traps along.’ So he druv me tew the } 


station, and I got him tew ’tend tew the trunks, 
and then he left. Wa-al, I stewed thar a spell, 
and then sez I toaman, sez I: ‘Where on 
airth dew yeou buy yeour tickets?’ Wa-al, 
he tuk me to a little hole in the wall, and I 
veow thar was a man in the hole. 


‘**Mister,’ sez I, ‘give me a ticket tew go 


tew Bosting.’ ‘Fust or second class,’ sez he. 


*Wa-al,’ sez I, ‘It’s a long time since I was in } 


class myself, but there’s my boy Charlie,’ sez 
I, ‘I reckon he’s fust class.’ ‘What ticket 
will you have?’ sez he. ‘A ticket tew Bos- 


ting,’ sez I. ‘Wa-al,’ sez he, ‘I guess you } 


want fust class.’ So he give me a ticket, and 
then I steered along till I see my trunk in 


akear. So I jest got in and sot down on it. } 
Purty sune there cum along a man, and sez | 


he: ‘Aunty, what you doing thar?’ ‘Goin’ 


tew Bosting,’ sezI. ‘Wa-al,’ sez he, ‘got } 
your ticket?’ ‘Yes,’ sez I, ‘and this ’ere is } 


my trunk.’ 


‘< * Wa-al,’ sez he, ‘ yeou goin another kear. | 


Cum along, and I’ll show yeou.’ 


“<1 jest as leifs stay here,’ sez I, ‘and a } 


leetle lievser.’ 

‘** You can’t stay thar,’ sez he, ‘cum along. 
Why, they'll shet these doors in a minnit, at 
it’ll be pitch dark.’ 


OME MAGAZINE. 
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‘* Wa-al, I got deown, and he tuck me to 
another kear, and I sat deown on the 
seat, 

‘** Wa-al, purty soon them kears started with 
a jerk that fetched me right on my feet, and 
then they went ahead in the skereechenest 
likertersplit way ever yeou did see. I de- 
clare to goodness gracious, my hed ain’t 
stopped a spinnin’ yet.”’ 

Just at that moment the supper gong 
sounded, frightening the old lady most dread- 
fully. 

‘* My sakes,” said she, when I told her what 

} it was, ‘‘it’s the funniest noise, neow, ain't 
it?” 

She smoothed her hair, and announced her- 
self ready to go to tea. 

We went down. 

‘‘Land o’ love, what a big table, 
in a loud voice, ‘‘and all nature is here tew 


” 


said she, 


tea; neow, ain’t they ?”’ 

**Sit down here,’’ I said. 

‘*Great Jerushy, what a sight o’ waiters,’’ 
} she said, ‘‘all got white tiers on, tew.”’ 

‘Tea or coffee,’’ said the waiter, taking her 
cup. 

‘*Tea, black tea, and see here, neow, don’t 
be sparin’ o’ your sugar. I like my tea sweet, 
neow mind. Lors me, Charlie, there’s cake. 
Waz-al, there’s a tearing big company to be 
‘sure. Heow d’ye dew,” she added, nodding 
to a gentleman seated opposite to her. 

He smiled, politely bowed, and passed her 
the butter. 

‘Take some yourself,” she said. 

‘No; I thank you. I have just finished,’’ 
he said, rising. 

{ ‘Look a here, Mister,” said she, ‘‘I guess 

you never had much broughten up. ’Taint 
good manners to leave the table afore the rest 

} of the folks is done.’’ 

The gentleman passed a napkin across his 

lips, to hide a smile, bowed again, and 

; left. 

** See here, Charlie, 
ing to the doctor, ‘‘How on airth dew you 
} eat with them moustowches. Don’t you have 
tew open your mouth fit to split. What on 
airth’s C’line larfin at ?’’ 

She always calls me C’line or Cearoleine. 

‘Carrie, my dear,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘ pass the 
} bread to Aunty.” 

A lady now came in, and took the vacant 
} seat by Aunt Jemima. She spoke to her. 

} ‘*Heow d’ye dew! You're late tew tea. 
) That’s purty stuff in yeour geownd. Land o’ 
} love! It’s rale silk. Here, spread a napkin 


said Aunt Jemmy,turn- 
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over it, or you'll drop something nuther on 
it.” 

The lady rose, 
table. 

‘‘Lors, neow, you needn’t git so rantanker- | 
ous,” Aunty called out. ‘‘J didn’t say nothin’ 


to hurt, I reckon.” 


At last tea was over, and we went again to } 


our room. Aunty was afraid to stay alone, so 
I promised to pass the night with her. At 
about nine o’clock, she dismissed Charlie, fas- 
tened the door, and began to unpack one of { 
the band-boxes. First she drew out a large } 
piece of gingerbread, then some cherries in a } 
paper, and then, to my utter amazement, a pair 
of sheets. 

‘‘Miss Simpkins, she’s traveled,” she said, 
‘and she told me that the sheets was allers 
damp in hotels and steamboats, so I jest 
brought a pair of dry ones.’’ 

She was taking off the bed clothes, but I 
persuaded her to feel the sheets, and finding 
them dry, she let them stay. 

**T allers was afraid of damp sheets,”’ 
said, sitting down on the floor beside the band- } 
box, ‘ever since Josh Saunders, he was my | 
husband’s Aunt’s cousin, four times removed 
on the mother’s side, and the tarnalest critter } 
for cotchin cold. Wa-al, as I was sayin’, ever 
since Josh Saunders went tew New York. You } 
see he was in the boot and shew business, and ? 
he used to go abeout a good bit a tradin’. 
Waz-al; as I was sayin’, he went to New York, | 
thar warn’t no railroads in them days, C’line, 
and he went by the stage coach, and as I was } 
sayin’ he went, and he stopped at a hotel } 
where there was damp sheets, and got the 
rheumatiz, and, bless me} it was the fall he } 
got that broke his leg. I remember now, it 
was that made him lame, not the rheumatiz, } 
but it was that time that he went to New York 
that he fell. I knew it was mixed up with 
damp sheets, some way nuther.”’ 

‘What is that ?’’ I cried, as she drew out a 
long, long coil of rope, with a hook on it. 

‘“‘That’s a fire escape. Josh Saunders gin 
it tew me, in case the hotel cotched fire. Yeou 
tie yourself tew it, and hook it tew the win- } 
der, and jump out. Why, bless us! C’'line, } 
you ain’t a goin’ to take your clothes off, be 


she 


yeou?”’ 

**Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘Why not?” 

‘““Why, sposin’ anything should happen? } 
Fire or anything, you’d be in your night { 
geownd.”’ 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘so you might say at } 
any time. We are as safe here as anywhere. } 


and took a seat at the other 


} and give you the account of our travels. 


{ I reply, no; certainly not. 
like ourselves; and their sympathies are as 
' strong as ours. 
} and they instinctively know wha is kind and 
‘ loving. 


sympathy. 
: ‘* How shall I tame my birds ?”’ 
{ continues to be so outraged as she is, even the 


AUNT. 


You had better follow my example, and get a 


{ good night’s rest before we start for Philadel- 


phia.”’ 
She adopted my suggestion. Just as she 
was ready for bed, she cried out, 


‘“‘Ceareoleine ! thares a winder in the 


door 1°? 
‘*That’s the ventilator,’’ I said. 


‘Why, it’s a winder. Sposin’ anybody 


’ should look in?’’ 


‘* They must be tall to do so,’’ I answered ; 
‘it is fully eight feet from the floor.’’ 

‘*Wa-al, they meought git a cheer.”’ 

“*T don’t think any one will take that trou- 
ble,’’ I replied. 

‘*Wa-al, I ain't a goin’ to bed with a winder 
in the door, and no curtings tewit,’’ she said ; 
‘I’m a goin’ to kiver it up.” 

She took a chair, and closing the ventilators, 
she fastened her shawl above the door for a 
curtain. Twenty times that night she woke 
me, crying, 

**C’line, I’m sure there’s a man a gettin’ in 
at that winder.”’ 

But, my dear Lizzie, my time for writing is 
up, and I have told you nothing about our 
journey from Boston to Philadelphia, in Aunt 
I will write again soon, 


Till 


Evergreen’s company. 


Believe me ever, 
Yours truly, 
CARRIE. 


then, 


Brraps AND THEIR PecuuiAR Sympatuies. —I 
have now shown how the affections of a little 
bird may be secured for life. But, it may be 
asked, ‘‘ Can all people tame birds so easily ?” 
Birds have hearts, 


They are full of discernment ; 


There are certain persons by whom 


birds can never be won over. Their gardens 


; are deserted by the feathered tribes; nor are 


their caged birds, indoors, any more suscepti- 
ble than the others. There is no affinity, no 
Hence, the incessant inquiry, 
Whilst nature 


birds intuitively shun us ; thus proving them- 


{ selves every way our superiors, by turning 


their backs upon bad company.—Aidd’s Trea- 
tise on the Robin. 





HAPPY 


[OMES. 


No doubt a handsome house, good furniture, 
smart servants, and a clever cook, are admira- 
ble auxiliaries to complacency through the 
day); but they do not come under the head of 
sinequa non. The home can be hallowed without 
them, and something else may supply the place 
of pounds sterling. The man does the out-door 
labor, the woman sometimes does the in-door la- 
bor. We may see other happy men besides our 
friend who pays no income-tax. Happy man A. 
keeps a servant and a half. Happy man B.—— 

‘to all his country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year, 
keeps no servant at all; and yet his dinner is 
excellent eating, and in the evening his wife 
cannot only draw forth, with hand and voice, 
the riches that lie mute on the shelves of the 
musical libr 


ary, but can do something more— 


can draw forth the best ideas and happiest 
feeling of her guests in quiet but piquant con- 
The wife of happy man C., like Mrs. 
Pepys, has often 


verse. 
done housemaid’s work to 
help orphan brothers and sisters, a struggling 
brother, and a miscalculating husband, through 
the trials of life, and has not in the work of 
the day lost the power of charming a drawing- 
room. And, 
servant of all-work, could show you a thrifty 


happy man D., who keeps one 
household—<can place before you a meal that, 


simple as it may be, would make the defeated 
Soyer turn pale with envy, and can entertain 


OLD 


BY CLARA 


? we describing imaginary persons ; 
can discover them for hims: 
cleverly; and if he « 


) ndred pounds a year left him by will. 
> hun T ) 


? ness; 
} titioned society, prevents many 
example from telling its lesson. 
} been speaking of those 
all senses of the word, but 


a select circle as if he had servants at com- 
mand, ‘‘accustomed to live where a footman 
is kept;’? and the mistress of the house is 
that lovely, graceful lady, who has at her fin- 
gers’ ends more than one art, including the 
art of cookery—who can discourse on science, 
handle the pen with unaffected grace, and 
teach her elders how to act in the most hard 
or delicate questions. Wives like these can 
materially modify ‘‘the figure’’ 
household can be maintained ; 


on which a 


can make ‘‘just 


} three hundred pounds a year’’ go as far as five 
> hundred, or can give the value of three hun- 


dred at even a lowercommencement. Norare 
many a man 
f, if he will search 
an find one unmarried, 
why then he has a better fortune than three 
a 
To 
by 


imagine that such women are ‘‘lowered’’ 


} the labors they consecrate is simple snobbish- 


but it is this mistake which, in our par- 
a concealed 

We 
‘‘cventle’’ in 


have 
who 


are 


t the 
Liit 


same qualities 
are found in every grade of life; if the 
truth of the examples were more generally 
felt in this way, we might se« 
on—we might see 


and 


a decrease in a 
certain class of the popu 
fewer servants and more wives. 


AND YOUNG. 


AUGUSTA. 


Wuenre has the rareness of her beauty fled? 
Her amber hair’s soft clustering wildness, 
The heaped up sunshine on her regal head, 
Where has it gone in its pure loveliness ? 
Perhaps in some lone island of the sea, 
Wild tropic birds have stolen it away, 


< 
< 
< 
é 


In gorgeous wavelets on their wings to be, 
Or ‘mid their plumage a gold gleam to stray. 


Where has the brightness of her blue eyes gone? 
The light which seemed caught from a tender sky, 
Or, from the stars, as silent, one by one, 
They lit their tapers in the ether high! 
The blush upon her cheek—the damask glow 
Which rivalled the Spring sunset in the West; 
The tempting whiteness on her queenly brow ; 
The dimples when her smiling made earth blest? 


A silver gleam, like Autumn moonlight pale, 
Is o’er the teeming gold of her thin hair, 
And like the red skies in a misty veil, 
Her face is hid by many a seam of care. 
(18) 


} Maids with their lovers, passing by 


Shrivelled her lips where once a lover's kiss 
Wakened the sweet carnation d¢ 
Her voice in its full melody remiss, 


As though with o/d forgotten tones it strove 


w of love— 


Age has crept o’er her with its midnight chill, 
Dropt on her life his fall of 
Soon a white hand will make her heart-beats still, 


dismal lead— 

And gathering friends will call their neigh bor dead! 

They'll dig a grave beneath the church-yard oak, 
And toll for her the bell of Argensen ; 

will look— 


‘‘There lies a woman aged fourscore " 


and ten! 

But she, amid a fall of palms will stand, 
Lifting her brow to meet the crown of light! 

One breath from the rich aml f that land 
Will fill her spirit with a rapt delight! 

Her brow will glow—the hal r beam of Truth! 
Her voice lose all its thrill of 

One drink from the Eternal Fount of Truth— 


suffered pain— 


One touch of angels’ hands—made young again. 





THE PRAYER 


BY T. &. 


** You will be at the meeting to-night, Mars- ; 


ton?” said a man to his friend. They had 
stopped at the corner of a street, and were 
about separating. 

“Oh, yes. I wouldn’t miss one of these 
Wednesday night meetings on any account. 


I enjoy them very much; and gain strength } 


tor duty. You will be there ?’’ 

‘*Of course ; nothing but a matter of life 
and death could keep me away.” 

‘* Good evening.’’ 
Come early, Marston.”’ 
Both had re- 


** Good evening. 


And the two men separated. 


cently joined the Church, and both were ardent >} 


in their new life, almost to enthusiasm. 
On his arrival at home, Marston found that 


preparations for tea were not in a very encour- } 


aging state of advancement; so he said, in a 
cheerful way, to his wife, who was going about 
with a baby in her arms, 

‘*You must hurry up things a little, Anna. 
This is Wednesday night, you know, and I 
wouldn’t fail being at the meeting on any ac- 
Give Maggy tome. There; now your 
I ought to have come home a 


count. 
hands are free. 
little earlier.’’ 

The pale, weary-looking wife smiled on her 
husband, as she handed him the baby, and 
said, pleasantly, 

‘You shall not be late, dear. I will soon 


have all ready. 


hand.”’ 

‘Pm sorry for that, Anna. Does 
still??? The husband's voice was full of kind 
interest. 

‘Yes; and I feel unusually weak. 
first warm weather of the season always tries 
me, you know.”’ 

A shade of concern came over the face of 
Mr. Marston, as his eyes followed the retiring 
form of his wife. He an industrious 
young man, with only a small salary; and his 


was 


wife was trying to get along without a domes- § 
They had two children—a little boy four 3 


tic. 
years old, and Maggy, the baby, who had not 
yet completed her first year. 

In a shorter time than the husband had ex- 
pected, his wife’s pleasant voice called him to 
supper. 


My head, has ached badly all ; 
the afternoon, and this has kept me behind- } 
it ache } 

The | 


‘ cept for the prayer meeting. 
, strength and comfort in this means of grace, 


He gave her the baby as he entered } 


MEETING. 


ARTHUR. 


their little dining-room, and she sat down with 
it in her arms to pour out the tea. 
**Does your head ache still?’’ inquired 
Marston. 
‘* Badly; but I think a cup of tea will do 


> me good.”’ 


‘**T hope so, indeed. Give baby back to me. 


Ican hold her.’’ And the husband reached 


out his hands for little Maggy, who, pleased 


to return, almost leaped into his arms. 
‘“*You must take her back, Mother,’’ 

Marston, rising from the table, in about ten 

minutes, and reaching the baby to his wife. 


‘*It is late, and I must be away, or the prayer 
’ 


said 


meeting will open before I get there.’ 

But Maggy, who fond of her 
father, did not wish to leave him; and so 
struggled, after her mother had received her, 
and cried to be taken back. 

‘*Papa must go, darling.’’ Marston bent 
down, and tried to soothe the grieving little 
As he did so, Maggy got her arms around 
It took quite 


was very 


one. 
his neck, and held on tightly. 
an effort to remove them. 

As Marston shut the door of his dwelling 
behind him, and commenced walking rapidly 
away in the direction of the church at which 
the prayer meeting was to be held, he was 
conscious of an unpleasant pressure upon his 
feelings. What did this mean? He began 
at once searching about in his mind for the 
cause. At first, he could see nothing clearly ; 
but gradually thought went back to the home 
he had just left, and to his pale, weary-look- 
ing wife and children, grieving because he had 
left them. 

‘Is this right??? The question came sud- 


denly upon him, and almost arrested his 
steps. 

‘*T am sorry to leave them alone to-night,”’ 
he said within himself; ‘‘and wouldn’t, ex- 


I gain so much 


that I feel as if it would be wrong to neglect 
it.” 

And so he walked on, but with slower steps, 
his thoughts still returning to his home, and 
imagination giving more and more vivid pic- 


> tures of his wife and children in grief for his 


absence. At last he stood still. 


(19) 
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‘*T need the blessing I had hoped to receive 
this evening. The strength, the comfort, the 
pedce,’’ he said, still talking with himself. 


**But, poor Anna! It is hard for her to be left } 


isn’t at all well.’ 
He spoke out resolutely, 
1 commenced retracing his steps. 


alone. And she 
*T will ¢ 
at last; an 
**IT must not consider myself alone. 
God will give the strength and comfort I need, 
even if I do not meet to-night with His peo- 
ple.”’ 
**Oh, 


0 back.’ 


Perhaps 


James, is it you??? Mrs. Marston 


started at the unexpected appearance of her } 
é 
husband, who saw, as she looked up, that her } 


eyes were wet. 
thing ?”’ 


**Yes,’’? he replied, as he stood gazing with } 


unusual tenderness upon her. 
** What is it? Can I get it for you?”’ 
**T forg 
children,’’ said the young man. 
“Oh, James!’ 
face. 
‘*And I’ve come back to remain with them.”’ 
Mrs. Marston leaned her aching head upon 


Tears gushed over his wife’s 


her husband’s shoulder, and sobbed. 


unexpected circumstance quite broke down 
the little self-composure that remained. 

‘Did you feel lonely !’’ 

**Lonely, sad, and discouraged,’’? she an- 
swered. 
am weak and foolish. Go back, James, to the 
I shall feel better now.”’ 


said Marston. 


prayer meeti 

‘* No, darling,’’ 
at home to help and comfort my lonely, sad, 
and discouraged wife; and I think I shall be 
serving God in this, with a truer spirit of wor- 
ship, than I could possibly feel in any prayer 


“*T will stay 


meeting 
clear home duty.”’ 

‘‘How does your head feel now, Anna?’’ 
was asked half an hour later, as they sat 
together, Mrs. Marston with her needle in her 
hand, and her husband holding both of the 
happy children in his arms. 

**It is free from pain, and I feel so much 
better. 
cured 
James ? 
day long, I can’t bear to have you go out in 
the 
me; and you don’t know how much good it 


me. Ain’t I a weak, foolish woman, 


evening. 
always does me.”’ 

Mr. Marston smiled back upon his wife a 
loving smile. 
in his mind. 

‘‘There are other souls to be cared for as 


‘*Have you forgotten any- } 


; 
t to stay at home with my wife and | 
books, and then from the Bible. 

é 


This 
as church prayer meetings ; 


**But you are good and kind; and I 


has 
5 


that I went to at the sacrifice of a 


a prayer meeting in their home ; 
? gathered in the act more streng 


2 So fervently ; for right actions, 


I think your unexpected return has 
But, after you have been absent all } 


I love so to hear you read to } 


New thoughts were awakened < 


ME MAGAZINE. 


mre 


well as my own,”’ he said, a little while after, 
as he sat musing on the oc 
evening. ‘‘The souls of my wife and chil- 
How can I help them on the way to 
Heaven? By going out to religious meetings, 
or by staying at home with them? Ah! My 
duty is clear. I must do right before I can be 
right. If I endeavor 
others, God will water my own soul. 


urrences of the 


dren. 


water the souls of 
He has 
placed these precious ones in my care, and I 
; must be faithful to the high mission.” 

To think right is the first step towards doing 
right. While his at her work, Mr. 
Marston put his little boy to bed; first talking 
to him about Heaven, and its pure inhabitants, 


to 


wife sat 


and then hearing him say his prayers. 
**God bless you, my son!’’ he said, in his 
] 


heart, as he laid on his pure lips the good- 


> night kiss. 


hold of Mr. 


As his wite 


Another new thing in the hous: 


Marston occurred that evening. 
first from religious 


When bed- 
time drew near, he said, in a serious, but gen- 


sewed, he read to her, 


tle voice, 
‘“‘There are home prayer meetings as well 
and God has said, 


‘Where even two or three are gathered to- 


; gether in His name, there He will be in the 


midst of them.’ Shall not 
meeting in our house, Anna; 
meeting? There are two of us here, and God 


declared that He will be 


we open a prayer 


a home prayer 
two 


even with 


} present. is 


“‘T am not strong enough for duty, Henry. 


5 . 
Every day I feel that human strength is but 


weakness. Pray with, and pray for me, that 
divine strength will be given.”’ 
Mrs. Marston spoke with glistening eyes. 
Then they knelt down together, and opened 
and Marston 
th 


than could possibly have been 


and comfort 
found at the 


public meeting, had he gone there in violation 


’ of his home duties, and sung and prayed never 


from religious 
principles, alone bear us heavenwards.— Steps 
Towards Heaven. 

—-_-—-_2e — 


Arrection.—Mutual affection requires to be 
preserved by mutual endeavors to amuse, and 


‘ to meet the wishes of each other; but where 


indifference either 
to amuse or oblige, can it be wondered if affec- 


tion, following the tendency of its nature, be- 


there is a total neglect and 


comes indifferent, and sinks into mere civility ? 





THE OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 


BY PAUL LAURIE, 


How we mourn its departure—the old-fasli- 
ioned Christmas. Years have separated us, 
folding over each cherished hope and dream 
of boyhood a stern and bitter experience, or a 
corroding disappointment—one by one, surely, 
steadily, and unrelentingly. Yet, away back 
in the morning of life, where the sky was 
warm with a rosy glow, there is a page which 
trials, and disappointments, and griefs have 
failed to cover—the page whereon was written 
the anticipations and joys of the holidays. 
Although we cannot turn the leaves between 
the morning and the evening, nor would we 
were it in our power, there, lying distinct and 
apart from the rest, with its thoughts flushed 
by the morning hues, like rare gems set in fine 
wrought gold, and easily perused, the back- 
ward gaze falls upon the first page of life. 

As lightly and as easily as our hands lift the 
white hairs from our forehead, brushing them 
away that they may not obstruct our sight, our 
mind puts aside the cares and sorrows of the 
present, as it looks back upon the innocent 
joys of the morning. 0! that it had been 
longer! But now that nightfall approaches, 
we will fold our hands in the hope that the 
morning to come, and its joys, will last forever. 


But, we were thinking of the morning long 


since passed. In that morning there was a 
group of smiling brothers and sisters gathered 
around an old-fashioned, cheerful fire-place. 


There was a bent head of thin, grey hairs, and } 
cause the hours flew past so swiftly, that, ere 


heavy brows, opposite a frail form whose voice 
we all recognized as the sweetest of the group, 
both claiming for themselves, through many 
years, their respective seats at either side of 
the fire. 


the departure of seconds, and pointed out the 
minutes lost forever. Facing the old-fashioned 
clock, hung upon the wall, with its record 
against Time, and courting a perusal as the 
prominent feature in that old-fashioned room, 
was the Declaration of Independence. 

Then, there was the old-fashioned book-case, 


with its heavy, leather-bound volumes, whose } 


pages our fingers dared not profane, unless 
when our flaxen curls were brushing against 
the grey hairs of our father or mother, as were 


yointed out to us the wonderful pictures ; 
] } : 


therein. 


, dissipated a 


There, half shaded in a recess, the ; 
moon-faced warner of Time gravely uttered } 


All these things, and many more which we 
need not enumerate, belonged to the olden 
time, and especially to the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas. When the group at the fire-side gave 
place to the visitors on Christmas morning, it 
seemed as if the room and its furniture became 
brighter ; certain it was that the tick of the 
clock sounded livelier and sweeter. How the 
faces were lit up with smiles in those days, in 
that old room. How the bright eyes glistened 


and sparkled there on Christmas morning. 


How the little feet pattered impatiently, one 


» and all, as we donned our overcoats, hats, 


bonnets, and shawls, and drew on our home- 
made gloves, and mufiled ourselves up in our 
home-made Was it because there 
was a spring of love and gladness in the smile 
of the mother of the olden time? Or was it 
because the Christmas of old, unlike that of 


comforts. 


the present, possessed in itself a charm which 
ll clouds of gloom from our circle ? 

What pleasure was like that of our morning 
calls upon the aunts and uncles, whose eyes 
and hands, as well as their tones, greeted us 
with love, and who never could do more than 
echo the ‘‘ Christmas Gift!’’ bursting from the 
lips of the tiny three-year-old, and the rugged 
lad of eleven. And so we were always enti- 
tled to the gift, which never failed to be ac- 


; companied by a kiss of affection, and ‘‘a Mer- 


ry Christmas to you, my dear!’? Had we 
room for a regret at parting, it was only be- 
we were aware of it, the noon was upon us. 
And when the day was over, when the gifts 
were deposited in our pockets for the last 
time, ere they were placed beside those trea- 
sured up in the quaint, rosewood box, never to 
be taken out, save we met one who had never 
enjoyed the supreme satisfaction of looking 
over our rare and sacred collection of holi lay 
presents; when we were gathered together 

sain in the old-fashioned sitting-room, listen- 
ing to the wonderful stories of Cinderella, Sin- 
bad, and the Babes in the Wood, and picturing 
horses, and dogs, and mountains, and valleys 
in the clear, glowing fire; listening, and won- 
dering, and dreaming there in the quietness of 
the evening, with our faces flushing in the 
fire-light; Oh! then it was that we wished 
that Life might be a perpetual Christmas. 


(21) 
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For, in th 
hand freely, 
fully, 

love and k 


row hor 


old-fashioned Christmas, hand met } 


and eye met eye honestly and 
back to other looks of } 
iness without measure. No sor- 
intruded there; but the young, 
and the 1 aged, and the ripe in years 
mingled together. And when the hands of 
the clo 1 to ten, and when the hours } 


each 


inset fading 
western sky, 
ulows slowly braiding 
gorgeous dye ; 
starlight watches, 

s of crimson break, 
r midnight hushes 

ng psalins awake. 


s dim, folding shadows 
1 of our hearts lie, 
m the toiling meadows 
paths to wander by; 
wild, weary beating 
ulses pained and sore, 
p from the land of weeping, 
E’en to the Temple door. 
where, with miles between, 
as the breathless dead, 
n from sleep as we dream, 
if beauty led. 


> our memory? 
> and our eyes have become 
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Ne rer 


lg voice, even 


were numbered in a loud, ringi1 
the youngest of the group knew that the time 
had arrived for their separation. Is not all 
these, and much more, written on the page of 
Only that the light is failing, 


so dim, that we 


scarcely can read further. 


And perchance some thr 
sitter, and wild, and 
Parts sharply, with a risir 


The gentle bonds of 


Far off beyond this 
Set in its frame of 
Wherever immortal lif 
Wrapped in a morta 
Pains as weary as ever 
These pulses of our « 
Strike thro’ the humar 
Watches in another 


Go, then, through the 
Prayer of an earnest 
While the night is slow) 
Through cloud-gates 

Go up on wings that w 
Drawing so near the 7 

Ask that a// burdens may light 
Plead not alone for one 


SONG. 


BY 


ed a wilfu youth 
ower wha did na care to pruve, 
the ladie cried—*‘ in sooth, 
s na how to luve!”’ 
pic’ed a crimson flower, 
i, it pined, it gan to fa’— 
h!’? she cried, ‘‘in maiden’s bower, 


Dear luve is more than a’ 


? 


soothe is grandeur’s power— 
ed neighed loudly in his sta’, 
fled her father’s tower— 
luve is warse than a’.’’ 


WILLIAM 


M. BRIGGS, 


The youth he peaked, the youth he pined, 
The youth he loitered in the ha’, 

Then sang a birdie in the 
‘*Dear luve is more thar 


1 
g low— 


The bird sang high—the bird sa 
The bird sang on the castle wa’, 
The youth he kissed his saddle-bow, 

And o’er the hills awa; 
He rode by town, he rode by tower, 
My ladie’s tears ha’ ceased to fa’; 
An’ sings she now in bridal bower, 
‘* Dear luve is more than a’!”’ 





WAIT 


AND SEE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘* Bur a true Poet, a man ip whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 
melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’—CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

TuerE it stood, that old, two story, grey- 
brown house, set down behind a grove of pines, 
some quarter of a mile from the sea shore. 
There was nothing pleasant, or even pictur- 
esque about it, for its small, dingy window 
panes, its double front door, of a faded yellow 
hue, and its steep black roof, with the solitary 
chimney perched on one side, gave to the 


whole building a gloomy, dejected sort of 


physiognomy. Most effectually, too, was this 
expression carried out by the surroundings ; 
there was a low stone wall running up to the 
front gate, which consisted of a few old bars ; 
the grass, betwixt the scratching of chickens’ 
feet, and lack of care, had mostly died in the 
front yard, and what remained was pale and 


stunted; in short, looking at that house, if 


you have a soul blessed with the recognition 
of beauty, you would have pitied its inmates; 
pitied them for the coarse, dull, sordid life 
which was all they got out of this world, and 
which had stamped itself in characters that 
any one might read on their dwelling. But 
the view from the front door was a bold and 
picturesque one; on the eastern bank was the 
Light House, overlooking the waves of the 
Sound, and far over these, on clear days, you 
might see the shores of Long Island painting 
a faint, yellow line on the horizon. On one 
side of the house was a pine grove, and from 
the road at the back stretched away orchard, 
and meadow, and pasture land, making a pic- 
ture whose beauty rejoiced the eyes, and the 
great hills in the distance locked in the valley 
on one side, as the Sound did on the other. 


? 
; 
$ 
> 
; 
; 
? 


habit of setting themselves closely together, 
indicating a good deal of resolution of pur- 
pose. There is nothing pretty nor attractive 
in the face of this girl, as she leans her head 
on her hand, and looks off wistfully at the 
crimson hangings, with cornices of gold, which 
the sunset has run up in the West. She has 
a habjt of drooping her head forward, and the 
general lack of physical vitality in the little 
bowed face and figure strikes one almost pain- 
fully; but if a true physiognomist had seen 
that face, and watched its changes, and trans- 


2 lated its significance, he would have blessed 


2 make room for him. 


God for the sight of it all the days of his life. 

The girl has sat thus, for about five minutes, 
her eyes fastened on the clouds, when a boy, 
about her own age, walks out of the front 
door, and seats himself also on the step, and 
she draws up the skirt of her calico dress to 
The boy’s large, awk- 
ward limbs, his coarse, thickly-freckled face, 


$ with the dingy yellow locks that bristle all 


around it, give him an almost ludicrously re- 


>} pellant appearance, as he whistles a tune, and 


PPPS tap pte pr 


One night, not very many years ago, just 


after sunset, the front door of the grey-brown 
house was thrown suddenly open, anda little girl 
came out, and sat down on the upper stone step. 
She had a thin, sallow face, with no bloom, 


and when in repose, very little life about it. | 
The features were tolerably regular, the fore- } 
head low and broad, with bands of soft, very 3 


dark brown hair, the eyes, too, were like } 
the hair, but sunken, and with dark, un- > The girl is evidently used to it, fof*she imme- 
5 


mouth : 


healthful rings about them. The 


was large, and when at rest, the lips had a 


whittles a pine stick with a jack-knife. The 
girl watches him a moment. ‘‘ What are you 
making, Sim ?’’ 

‘* Bird-trap.”’ 

‘* Where shall you set it ?”’ 

‘*In the fresh medder, I reckon.”’ 

‘* Well, you won’t kill the bird, will you?” 
anxiously. 

‘If he’s a good singer, I shan’t, coz I can 
sell him to Tom Blake for a quarter; if 
t’aint,I guess I'll give him to Grandma for her 
breakfast.”’ 

Then there falls a little silence betwixt the 
two. 

The girl breaks it; her instincts are evi- 
dently social. ‘‘I guess we'll have a pleasant 
time for the pic-nic day after to-morrow, the 
sun’s settin’ so pleasant, don’t you, Sim ?”’ 

‘Oh, shut your mouth, I dun know.” 

He does not make this harsh reply so much 
out of ill-temper, as from innate coarseness. 


diately continues, 
‘* Have you found out yet howwe are to go?” 


92 
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| 
a Parker told me they were goin’ } 
on his father’s ox cart. ; 


** Yes. 


Jit 
to put the long 
It’ll take twenty gals beside the provisions. } 
Us boys’ll have to foot it.” 
“Now, if that ain’t funny! 
@ ridin’ in a boat !’’ 
with a laugh, not very loud, but so 
clear, and penetrating, that hearing 


boat 


How it 
The girl claps 


will 
seem to | 
her hand 
deep, and 
it, you know she has great elastic springs of 
mirth and happiness in her soul, if there be 
anything to reach them. : 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’? The 
round suddenly from the side of the house— } 
ul voices they are—the girl starts 


voices break 


young, 
quickly, and looks round—then a new light 
breaks into her sallow face, and broadens her 
dark eyé 


smile wonderf 


und shuts the parted lips with a } 
il for sweetness, as she springs 
up. ; 
‘Oh, Abbie, I’m so glad !”” 
**T heard you talkin’ here, so we just came 
sneakin’ round to give you a surprise !’’ 
the speaker, as she darts forward, and bounds 


says 


down on the steps. 
It would do you good to look at her bright, } 


healthful face, its sparkling, but irregular } 
features, its blue eyes full of light and laugh- 
ter, and at its thick, yellow curls dancing } 

5 


about the sunburnt shoulders, a very antithe- 
sis to her companion’s. 

“Tve gotit! I’vegotit!’’ shecries, bounding 
up and down on the steps, and holding her | 
hands tightly over something covered under } 


her gingham apron. ‘*Haven’t I, Ste- 
phen?” ‘ 
She turns to her brother, who has followed } 
her, a rather overgrown boy, with a} 
broad, \i-natured smile on his sunburnt } 
face. 
‘‘Yes. You have, Ab.’’ ; 
‘‘What have you got? Oh, now, please } 
don’t tease 1 Abbie.’’ ; 
“I’ve got the book, Jessie Rowe,’ dipping ; 
her head, with its shower of curls, backward } 
and forward. 
‘‘ What, not Thaddeus of Warsaw, you don’t ; 
mean !’’ ; 


“Ves, Id She brings out the book from ; 


under her apron, and holds it up with both 


hands. It is bound in red cloth, with marbled ; 
edges. | 
Jessie Rowe leans forward with alow, greedy } 


ery, ‘‘Oh, do give it to me, Abbie !’’ 


“Well, Now, wasn’t I good, 
Jessie !’’ 

She does not speak for 
snatches up the book, and leans her face down j 


there ’tis. 


a moment. She 


ME 


> stories had a wondrous charm for her. 
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to the cover, as though she had possessed her- 
self of a priceless treasure. 
Simeon here interposes. ‘‘Grandma’ll be 
blazin’ mad when she sees that, you better 
b’lieve.”’ 
‘‘Yes; and I dare say you'll be just mean 
enough, Sim Sage, to go and tell her about it, 
” Abl 
great personal fa- 


the first thing,’’ exclaims with whom 
the boy happens to be no 
vorite. 


‘* Well, taint none o’ your business, if I do, 


> Abbie Sears.’’ 


The little Iady’s lips are opened for a fur- 
ther retort, but Jessie’s voice 


“‘How good it was of you, Abbie! was it 


breaks in. 


> 
very hard to get it ?”’ 


Miss Grannis said she didn’t 
od for little girls 


‘* Not a bit. 
know as novels was very 
», Miss Porter’s 
You'll 


zshe’s perticu- 


to read; but when she was ons 


be careful o’ the book, Jessie, ¢ 
lar ?”’ 

‘As careful as if it was gold, Abbie. Oh, 
I’ve been tremblin’ and hopin’ you’d get it 
for me, ever since you told me about those 
two first chapters you read.”’ 

“Yes; and I'll finish the book when you 
get through with it. How you do love to read, 
Jessie !”’ 

“Don’t I, Abbie! I love it 
eat or to sleep ; better than anything else in 
the whole world.’’ The fervid face, the dila- 
ting eyes gave to the words an almost solemn 


better than to 


’ emphasis. 


Stephen, who was intently watching Simeon 
make the notches in his bird trap, now looks 
up. ‘I heard Father say, Jessie, that Deacon 
Morris told him they were a goin’ to establish 
a circulatin’ library here next Winter, and 
anybody could draw a book, and keep it for a 
weék, if they’d pay fourpence.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ sighs Jessie Rowe, “‘if I only 
could have a fourpence !”’ 

‘‘Pather says that I may have all the wal- 
nuts in the new pasture to sell, and there’s at 
least three pecks on ’em, so I'll give you a 
fourpence next Fall, Jessie,’’ says the kind- 
hearted Stephen. 


‘“‘He’s countin’ his eggs before they’re 
hatched,’? laughed his sister. ‘‘Oh, now, 
Jessie, you shan’t read a line in that to- 


night !’’ for the girl was bending intently over 
the first page. ‘“‘I want to talk with you 
all about the pic-nic.”’ 


“Well, I won’t, Abbie ;” closes the 


she 


} book almost reverently, and puts it down 
{ behind her with a faint sigh. 





















“You see, we’re to start at ten in the fore- 
noon, and to set the table under the oaks jest 
back of the old Dorman farm! Oh, won't it 
be capital!’’ with that restless, incessant 
springing of her body, which reminded one of 
the flutter of leaves on a poplar tree. 

**Yes; capital, Abbie. What are you goin’ 
to take ?”’ 

“A pan of biscuits, and another of dough- 
nuts, anda great demijohn of root beer, and 
all the quince preserves Mother's got left. 
Now, what are you goin’ to take, Jessie ?”’ 

‘‘Grandma said all she could give me would 
be an apple pie, and a card of gingerbread. 
Will that be enough, Abbie ?’’ 
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on her sallow face, which changes it, as a leap 
of morning sunlight changes a mountain lake. 

‘*We shall think just as much of each other 
always, I know,’’ says Abbie, getting a little 
closer to Jessie’s side. Girls of fourteen are 
not much given usually to demonstrative affec- 
tion. 

“‘T hope we shall, Abbie, and that, when we 
grow up to be women, no matter what comes 
to us, or how far apart we may live, we shall 


always be just the friends we are now.”’ 


‘‘Oh, yes; there’ll be such heaps o’ things ; 


all huddled together, one won’t know what the 
other brought.” 


< 
¢ 


” 


“Oh, we shall be—I know we shall, Jessie. 
“‘Suppose we make the promise to-night, 
Abbie—make it in some solemn way, so that 
neither of us will ever forget it.’’ It was a 
strange idea to invest this child-love with so 
much sentiment, and even to solemnize it by 


{a rite that neither would forget; but Jessie 


‘Come, Steve,’’ cries Simeon, gathering up 


his heavy limbs from the door stone, ‘‘ go off 
into the meadow with me to set the trap.”’ 

** Jessie,’’ 
to her companion, when the boys had de- 
parted, ‘‘I had a regular quarrel with Jane 
I don’t believe we'll 


’ 


Carter to-day at school. 
ever speak to each other again.’ 
**Oh, Abbie, don’t say so.”’ 

‘* Well, I won’t be the first to make up,”’ 


with a good deal of heat. ‘‘She just got mad 


5 


¢ kinder funny. 
exclaims Abbie, drawing up close } 


> one and keep the other myself. 


lowe was a strange child. 

‘Well, I'm willin’, Jessie; only it seems 
But what shall we do?’’ 

“T’ll tell you, Abbie. I’ve got two little 
pink paper boxes up stairs, and I'll give you 
Then we'll 


f each cut off alock of hair, and keep it in here 


‘ always, in memory of this time 


and this 


Q : 9 
promise. ? 


cause we drew for seats to-day, and I got the ; 
; cries the girl, springing up and running into 


one by the winder, (you know that’s the plea- 
santest in the whole school) and when I told 


her she ought to be ashamed of herself for it, | 
she said she was as good as I, and that her | 


mother said I was a spunky piece, anyhow. 
Then I was mad, Jessie, for you know I won't 


stand an insult from anybody, and I jest told | 


her I didn’t care for her, nor her mother, nor 
fifty jest like ’em.”’ 

‘*That was goin’ too far, Abbie.” 

“T can’t help itif it was. I can't stand 
bein’ called a ‘spunky piece!’ ”’ 


‘* Abbie, what’s the reason you and I never } 


quarrel,’’ asks Jessie, looking earnestly into 
the face of her companion. 
‘*T don’t know, I’m sure. 
quarrel with you, Jessie.”’ 
‘‘But there must be a reason for it; (her 
mind evidently reached after causes.) Is it 
because you like me the best?’ 
“I do like you, Jessie, a great deal better 


But I never could 


than any of the other girls,’’ laying her head } 


on her companion’s shoulder. 

“And I like—no, I love you, Abbie!’’ and 
here Jessie Rowe leans forward and strokes the 
bright yellow curls with a sweet tremulous- 


ness about her mouth, and a soft tenderness | 


; 
; 
{ 
} 
? 
} 
5 





“Why, Jessie, you talk just like a book!”’ 
“Tll go and get the boxes and grandma’s 
shears now, and it shall be done at once,’’ 


the house. 

‘“‘Now, Abbie,’’ panting back a moment 
later, ‘‘you cut off one of your prettiest curls 
for me, and I'll keep it in this box as long as 
I live.’’ 

‘*Oh, what pretty things!’’ cries Abbie, tak- 
ing up the great shears, and looking admi- 
ringly at the little match boxes, covered with 
dainty pink paper. 

So one of Abbie’s golden curls, and a ring 
of Jessie’s dark hair is exchanged, and laid 
carefully away in the little pink boxes; and 
Jessie feels, though she could not explain it, 
that their affection has acquired a new beauty 
and sacredness from this ceremony. 

‘Jessie !’’ exclaims Abbie, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘you’re a very funny girl—I don’t 
know of another in the whole world who'd 
have thought of such a thing.’’ 

‘I expect I am strange. Grandma says so,’’ 
rejoins Jessie thoughtfully. ‘‘There! Uncle 
Hez is lightin’ up,’’ as a great yellow circle 
leaps suddenly out and crowns the top of the 
vast stone tower. 

‘Yes; and the tide’s comin’ in; 
you hear it?”’ 


don’t 
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They sit still and listen to the soft wash of 
the waves on the beach, and the light wind 
stirs the pines like the voice of a mourner; and 
the young September moon rides up in the 
midst of her stars and looks down on the 
faces of the two children, who sit on the stone 
steps of the 

Jessie speaks at last. 


grey-brown house. 
“The light up there 


always looks to me like a great star, hung up } 
y between the ground and the sky;”’ } 


half w 
her eyes f 

Yes.” 
down here; 
light, it always makes me dizzy and scares me 


’ 


stened intently on it. 
returns Abbie, ‘‘it looks very pretty 


so.” 

“Oh, I love to be up there!” cries Jessie, 
eagerly, a 
face. ‘‘It’s so grand to look off and see the 
great waves 
walk a gre 
night last Winter.”’ 

‘How was they, Jessie?’’ 

“Why, 
foot, so 
o’clock to 
when gran 
go. 


foamin’ up against the shore. 


you see, 
th 
fix the lamp. I was fast asleep 


Ima woke me up and said I must 


“Oh, how the wind did blow, though there ; 


wasn’t any snow on the ground, but it almost 
took me off my feet before I got to the house; 
and it was kinder gloomy, and awful goin’ up, 
but when I there ,”’ stopping and 
drawing in her breath. 
‘* Well, what happened then?” 
“Oh, such a sight as it was, Abbie. 


iriy 


got 


I can’t 


describe it—only the sky was black as if a ; 
great river of ink had spilled over it, and the ° 
waves rushed, and slammed, and roared against } 


the bottom of the Light House, until it seemed 
as if every one would knock it down; and the 
wind was just like a madman, it screamed 
and roared so over the water!’ 

“My goodness!’ exclaimed Abbie, shiver- 
ing. ‘‘I’m glad I wasn’t there. I wouldn’t 
have gone up for a hundred dollars!’’ 

“‘Oh, it was glorious, Abbie! I wouldn’t 
have missed seein’ it for anything on earth. 
I shouted out to the winds, and down to the 
waves, and I longed to have wings and fly out 
on ’em—lI felt as light and strong—’’ 

**Oh, Jessie, how your face does shine; almost 
like the light up there.” 

“Does it! Well, it always sets me all astir 
to think of that time.” She drops back 
almost exhausted on the door-step from which 
she has half risen, in her excitement. 

‘*How long was you there, Jessie?” 


but I can’t bear to be up in the } 


glow of exultation coming over her } 
I'd 


it way to see ’em as I saw ’em one | 


Uncle Hez had hurt his | 
ey had to send me up at twelve | 
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“Oh, alongtime. I know Grandma scolded 


me dreadfully when I got back for staying so. 


you see.’? 


She was scared about me, 
‘Jessie, you and me aint a bit alike.” 


**No, I guess we aint, Abbie.’ 

At this moment the two boys return from 
the meadow where Sim has set his trap. 

‘Come, Ab,’’ remonstrates Stephen, ‘‘it’s 
eight o’clock, and time we were at home; for 
Mother said you must be in bed early to-night, 
as you’d have to spring to-morrow, if you cal- 
culated to get the things ready for the pic nic.”’ 

The girl bounds lightly up. ‘‘ Well, I must 
Maybe I’!l have so much to dol 
can’t come round to-morrow; but we'll have a 
glorious time next day.’’ 
Oh, dear! 
have the headache !”’ 

It is touching—the weary, doubtful tone in 
which she says this, for it tell 
her childhood, she has become 
; pain and suffering, and how she has been de- 
frauded of half the joy and gl which 
are the right of youth, by that delicately 
moulded, sickly physique. 

“Oh, you mustn’t have the headache, Jes- 
‘sie!’ said Abbie, who scarcely ever had a 
‘*Go straight to bed, and 


RAR AARR SH AAAAAAAA 


£0, Jessie. 


“T hope so. what if I should 


s how, even in 
familiar witK 


ulness 


pain in her life. 
don’t sit up there, after you get in, to read a 
line of that book.”’ 

“She can’t,’? subjoins the gruff tones of 


" let her have a 


Simeon, ‘‘cos Grandma won't 


$ candle only ten minutes, since she set the bed 
a fire readin’ ‘Children 0’ the Abbey!’”’ 

"Nobody asked you to put in your oar, 

‘ Sim.’”? Abbie never lets slip an opportunity to 

show the general contempt which she enter- 

tains for that young gentleman’s opinions and 
speeches. ‘‘Now, good night, Jessie.’ 

“Good night, Abbie.’’ 

The golden head darts round the corner of 
the house, and Simeon Sage and Jessie Rowe go 
ina moment later; and that little valley, scooped 
out near the sea shore, in South Connecticut, 
lies there mounted softly with moonlight, with 
the waves plashing against the sands, and the 
great white tower, with its beacon light keep- 
ing watch over land and sea, and pointing up- 
ward to God, the Creator of all these! 

Colonel Rowe (the village all gave him this 
title, because he once held that office in a 
company of militia in a neighboring town, ) 
came of a good, but decayed family; but he 
was now a broken down old man, of three 
score and ten years. His first wife had died 
} before he had reached forty, and left him two 


een nn nn nnn 
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sons. One went to South America, and died 
of yellow fever. The other chose engineering 
for his profession, and soon after completing 
his studies, he married in New York. His 
wife was an orphan, but a very sweet-faced, 
gentle-mannered woman, the neighbors said, 
who had seen her several times when her hus- 
band brought her to visit his father at the old 
homestead. 

The young couple had one daughter the 
second year of their marriage, and Mr. Rowe, 
soon after her birth, was engaged in survey- 
ing a large tract of land in the interior of 
New York State. He had been for several 
years engaged in this, when he was taken ill 
with typhus fever, which developed itself in 
its most malignant form, and his young wife 
had only time to reach her husband’s bedside 
to see him die. 

A serious cold which she had taken on her 
journey, combined with the shock of her sud- 
den bereavement, threw the young widow 
upon a sick bed from which she never rose. 
Her death was only hastened by these circum- 
stances, for the fragile constitution she in- 
herited from her family could not have borne 
many years the storm and changes of even 
the fairest atmosphere of this world. 

Mrs. Rowe left her infant, hardly a year old, 
to her husband’s father, As, indeed, he was the 


A 
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{ ceeded by a widow some ten years younger 


than the colonel. 


The old man’s mind had 
never been active, and as the infirmities of 
age stole upon him, his faculties slowly failed. 
He still retained his memory of the past in 
full vigor, and the gentlemanly manners which 
had always distinguished him, and a stranger 
conversing on general subjects with the well 
read old gentleman would scarcely have sus- 
pected the cloud which obscured his faculties. 
But he was very easily bewildered regarding 
the present, and in any matter which required 
ordinary judgment or decision he was utterly 
at fault. ‘ 

Mrs. Sage, who had been installed honse- 
keeper, was soon ruler of the household. She 
was an illiterate, narrow-minded, coarse, but 
not really bad-hearted woman. She was a 
most immoderate talker, a most persistent fret- 
ter, and had conceived an unbounded rever- 
ence for the Rowe family, the latest male 
representative of which she soon succeeded in 
getting completely “under her thumb.” 

The Colonel labored under the illusion that 
he still retained his old wealth, and from mere 
habit often talked of it, so the widow had an 
impression that the old gentleman’s worldly 


, goods were much larger than they were. 


only near relation the babe possessed on either 


side. The wife’s illness, of course, exhausted 
the small means which her husband had left, 
and the little puny infant was conveyed to her 
grandmother without a friend or a dollar in 


the world. 


She soon succeeded in inveigling herself 
into his favor, and there was, at last, a report 
among the villagers that she was ‘‘setting her 
cap’’ for him, and as the old man’s mind grew 


} weaker every year, there was a strong proba- 


Colonel Rowe had a fine estate left him in } 
} the Colonel and Mrs. Sage were married, and 


his youth; but, though something of a scholar, 
and much of a gentleman, he never had the 
slightest business foresight or sagacity. 
property slowly fell away from his grasp. 
invested a good deal in real estate specula- 
tions, and several individuals availed them- 
selves of his good nature, tu inveigle large 
sums of money out of him, on one pretext 
and another—in short, his property melted 


His | 
He | 


bility of her achieving her matrimonial pro- 
jects. 

To make the story short, some six years 
after Mrs. Sage’s introduction into the family, 


a few months later, to the new wife’s unspeaka- 
ble surprise and consternation, the mortgage 
on the old homestead was foreclosed. 

The family was compelled to leave, and the 
new owners offered the Colonel an old house 


‘ with half an acre of good soil, situated near 


away, as wealth always will, where there is } 
} The widow Sage had one son by her first hus- 


neither sagacity nor tact to keep it. 
At the time his granddaughter was brought 


to him, the old gentleman had nothing but | 
his homestead at Weybridge, on which a heavy 
{ son Simeon. 


mortgage was fast accumulating. 


A few years later the woman died suddenly 


under whose charge his household had been 


for a long time, and whose domestic thrift and | 
economy had preserved order and some de- | 


gree of prosperity within it, and was suc- 


the sea shore in the adjoining village of Beach- 
wood, 
The Rowes were obliged to accept this offer. 


band, a miserable, thriftless, drinking charac- 
ter, who had married a factory girl, and killed 
her by his neglect soon after the birth of her 


Hezekiah Sage and this boy took up their 
residence with the Rowes immediately after 
their removal to the sea side. Mr. Sears, the 
keeper of the Light House, having had seve- 
ral attacks of rheumatism, which rendered it 
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somewhat difficult for him to ascend the tower, 
he offered Mr. Sage the sum of one hundred 
dollars a year to take the responsibility of 
lighting the lamp; besides there was the half 
acre of ground to cultivate, and this yielded a 
moderate supply of corn, potatoes, and cab- 
bages ; and here Colonel Rowe dreamed the 
dreams of his youth, wandering through the 
fields in Summer, or by the kitchen fire in 
Winter; and here his wife made pies for the 
few guests who chanced to visit the Light 
House; and here the luckless lady bewailed, 
in most doleful fashion, her unhappy fate in 
having married into the Rowe family, and 
lamented the time when her affectionate spouse, 


Amos Sage, shook off this mortal coil, leaving his 
partner to make her way alone through the 
storms and trials of time. 

And so, under such influences, amid such 
associations, had the life of the little orphan 
girl, Jessie Rowe, come up to its fourteenth 
Summer. It had beenasharp struggle though, 
ed the delicate constitution of 
1 it seemed many a time as if 
nature must yield to this. But something of 
the stamina and fibre of the old Rowes (and 
ng-lived race,) was in that little, 





for she inheri 





her mother, an 


they were al 


sickly frame, and these carried her through. 
And more than this was there, too: a 
Soul crowned and radiant with that 


Grandest, holiest gift which God ever 
tives to His children, and which men call 
Genius ! 





The strength and the weakness were there; 
the high tides of joy, and power, and lofty 
purpose, and the low seasons of weakness, 
and doubt, and human frailty. The needs, 
the burdens, the perplexities were there, too; 
the wondreus beauty, and the great faults; 
the fate to be always misapprehended and mis- 
interpreted ; in short, to feel, to live, to suffer 
with an intensity which only those to whom 
it is given shall understand. 

And so, with her feeble physique, her sen- 
sitive organization vibrating to all emotion and 
circumstance, with the coarse surroundings of 
poverty and ignorance, was Jessie Rowe to 








solve for herself the problem of life—to build | 
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CHAPTER Il. 

**Now, Garrett, do please fasten these roses 
in my hair,’’ and the little creature—the beau- 
tiful little creature, with bloom on her cheeks, 
and dimples on her lips, and lights in her 
chestnut hair, knelt down at the young man’s 
feet, and held up the branch of blush roses in 
her little white hands. 

“Oh, Anita, you’re always bothering me!” 
says the young man in a half vexed, half good 
humored tone, as he takes up the flowers and 
twines them in among the chestnut curls. 

“*T should think you’d be ashamed to slan- 
der me so, Garrett ;’’ a pout striking in among 
the smiles and dimples of the red mouth, and 
making it prettier than ever. ‘‘Now don’t I 


) look pretty ?”’ 


And the little lady springs up and curtsies 
to the young boy-man, with a vanity that is 
quite pardonable, it is so open and childlike. 

He surveys her as she stands there in her 
dress of azure silk, with the soft folds of lace 


{ dropping over the plump, white arms, and 


{the chestnut curls fluttering over the snowy 


shoulders, as fair a picture as ever the eyes of 
mortal man gazed upon. 

“Yes, Anita, you are a pretty creature, 
that’s a fact, aren’t you?”’ 

‘*Have you just diggovered it, my dear book 
worm.”’ 

*‘Oh, no, I was always aware of it.’’ 

‘And profoundly indifferent to the subject, 
too, I presume. Ah, now, Garrett, do leave 
that tiresome book alone, and come and sing 
with me?” 

‘‘Yes, and fail in my Latin to-morrow. Posi- 
tively, Anita, I'll enter a complaint to our 
Tutor against you. You ought to hold your- 
self responsible for every mark against me 
this term, and I'll tell him so,” laughs the 
youth, as he closes the book and goes to the 
piano. 

*““Oh—do, I wish you would, and the old 
fogie’d come up here to lecture me. Wouldn’t 


{ I put on a demure face, and pretend to be so 


if 


it up a glorious structure, or a grand failure, } 
} keys, and rich currents of music throb out 
} from underthem. Then the two voices mingle 
} together in one tide of melody, which rises 


to be either doubly a blessing or a curse to her 
day and generation. 

The crown of thorns is laid on her soul, 
and the way is dark through which her feet 
must pass. Child of Genius, what hand shall 
guide her! 


penitent, and make sheep’s eyes at him all 
the time!”’ 
The little lady sweeps her fingers over the 


and rolls exultingly up and down the great 
parlor. The youth stands by the piano and 


) turns the leaves of music. 


Verily I say unto you, these angels do } 


always behold the face of our Father which is 
in Heaven! 


He is slender and rather tall for his years, 
which are not yet nineteen; he has those lithe 
muscular limbs which are the best adapted to 
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long exercise and endurance; his face is a 
study, and the longer you look at it the more 
it will interest you; that is, if in your eyes 
faces are books, with great life stories to tell. 
His features are long, thin, and pale, with 
deep-set, penetrating grey eyes, and dark, 
straight, beautiful hair. " The mouth has 
spring and temper in it, and the lips have a 
habit of setting themselves down firmly to- 
gether, and give to all the features, though 
they have not yet quite lost the flexibility of 
boyhood, an expression of power and inhe- 
rent form, which would be, for a true reader, 
the best key to the character. 

“That is very fine, my children!’ exclaims 
avoice just behind the two, as the music dies 
out in a long, sweet warble. 

‘Why, Ma, I didn’t know you were here !”’ 
Anita glances up in the gentle face that looks 
down—down so fondly upon her. 

**Yes, dear, I thought I’d steal a march 
upon you and Garrett, when your song floated 
to me, up stairs.’’ 

‘Don’t you think I’m in good voice to- 
night for the party. You see Es 

The little lady’s voice is cut short by the 
entrance of a young girl, who advances to 
Mrs. Wylde, saying: ‘I’ve brought you the 
opera cloak, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, goody!’ cries Anita, darting from the 
piano stool. ‘I was so afraid you wouldn’t 
have it ready.”’ 

Her mother loosened the wrapping, and 
threw it smilingly over the white shoulders. 
It is a cape of white moire antique, with daintily 
quilted facings, and having trimmings of 
fringes and tassels ; altogether a very artistic 
bit of dressmaking. 

The young dressmaker passes her hand a lit- 
tle wearily over her eyes as she stands there. 
Garrett notices it, and that she is very pretty, 
too, with the bright color in her cheeks which 
walking has brought there. 





*“Won’t you sit down?’’ he says, bringing } 


her a chair, and showing by this little act of 
courtesy that he is, by that innate endow- 
ment of God, a gentleman. The girl takes it 
with a pleased acknowledgement, and then 
Mrs. Wylde turns to her and compliments her 
on her work, for the lady has a kind heart. 
Garrett continues to watch the dressmaker, 
who has soft, agreeable manners, until she 
takes her leave. 

“T declare, Mother,”’ (though she was only 
a very distant relative of his, he calls her this 
more frequently than by any other name,) 
‘that girl is very pretty ; what an attractive 
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smile and agreeable way she has—what do 
you call her?” 

‘‘Helen Ash is her name. She is, as you 
say, very pretty, and I take quite an interest 
in her. She has worked for me, now, almost 
two months.’’ 

The door is a little ajar, for the dressmaker 

has not quite closed it in leaving; so, stand- 
} ing in the hall, she hears these remarks, and 
| she went out of the house with new seed 
) sown in her heart, that afterward brought forth 
much fruit. 
‘Oh, Mamma, isn’t this charming for the 
party to-night!’ cries Anita, turning from the 
} oval mirror, where she has been surveying 
} her dainty little self. 


‘*Charming, my daughter. Have you 
coaxed Garrett into accompanying you ?’’ 
“Of course she has, Mother. She’s the 


most accomplished little tease it was ever a 
man’s misfortune to come in contact with. I 
expect to be dismissed from college soon for 
total inattention to my lessons.’’ 

“I hope you will, Garrett, and then you 
won’t have anything to do but be my cavalier. 
Oh, there goes the tea-bell! I’m just on 
the point of starvation!’’ and she scampers 
out of the room with such comic eagerness, 
that her mother and Garrett follow laughing 
heartily. 

Mrs. Wylde was a wealthy widow, who re- 
sided with her only daughter in the suburbs 
of New York. 

Garrett Earle was an orphan, and the world 
said, heir toa very large fortune. His mother 
and Mrs. Wylde were distant cousins. They 
were schoolmates in their youth, and had been 
sisters in everything but their name during 
their entire lives. 

There was only one secret locked up in the 
soul of Mrs. Wylde which her friend never 
suspected. Henry Earle was Mrs. Wylde’s 
first love. The gentleman, indeed, never 
dreamed of this; for on his first interview with 
} Elizabeth Garrett, he was fascinated by her, 
and, though her friend came soon after to visit 
her at her country home, and the three were 
thrown almost constantly together, he enter- 
tained for the latter only that quiet, brotherly 
regard, which, if his affections had not been 
otherwise engrossed, would probably have 
deepened into something varied. But Henry 
Earle was a fascinating man, and Mary Warren 
was in her first youth, and she kept her secret 
like a true woman. She was married, too, a 
little later than her friend, to a gentleman some 
years her senior, but one who was greatly at- 
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tached to her; a man of wealth and of good , 
family, and worthy of her love. 

He lived, however, only half a dozen years ; 
after their marriage, leaving Anita a babe ; and { 
Mr. Wylde’s death was followed, about four 
later, by Mr. : 
turn voyage from Europe, whither he had gone | 


Earle’s, who was lost on his re- 


on business. 

Garrett was then about six years old, and 
their sorrows drew the widowed mothers close | 
together. Eight years went by, and then 
death c l for Elizabeth Earle; and with her 
dying breat 
her friend. 
will, projected the future of their children, 
and it was the dearest wish of both that, at 


h she gave Garrett to the love of 


The ladies had often, as mothers 


some future time, Garrett and Anita should be 


married. 


Very naturally, though perhaps not very | 


judiciously, they had playfully joked over this 
before their children, and regarded the matter 
as settied. 

Garrett went to reside with Mrs. Wylde 
before he was fourteen, and was, to that lady, 
in all respects, a son, and looking in his face, 
she seemed to live over the romance of her 
youth, for the boy was like his father. The 


years fled brightly away in that home of love } 


and luxury, and Anita was now seventeen, and 
Garrett nearly nineteen. Both understood the 
wishes of their mothers, and both, without 
considering the matter, expected to fulfil them. 
Neither knew anything of the discipline of 
life, for both had been bred in wealth and in- 
dulgence — were, in short, spoiled  chil- 


dren. 


Garrett had entered college two years before, ‘ 


and was a very fine scholar—indeed, those who 
had studied the youth, affirmed there were the 
elements of a grand character in him, if pros- 
perity did not ruin him, as there was every 
chance of its doing. 

Anita was a rarely beautiful little creature ; 


a sunbeam, a humming-bird, anything that is | 


bright and melodious, but with no great force 
or depth of character, and with little more 
sense of the solemn problems and responsibili- 
ties of life, than her canary had. She loved 
Garrett, in her way, and liked to tease him, 
and expected he would be her husband, just 
as he expected she would one day be his wife. 
Thrown constantly together as the two were, 


their regard for each other was quite a matter | 
Garrett was too used to Anita’s ; 


of course. 


beauty and charming ways, to be ever dazzled } 


by them, as strangers were; and a student 
of human nature, would have felt this brother 
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and sister intercourse was not like to stimulate 


‘ the passion of lovers. 


‘Excuse me, Ma’am; but does anything 
trouble you?”’ Garrett Earle asked this ques- 
tion on going into the front hall one evening, 
and finding the dressmaker, Helen Ash, stand- 
ing in the front door, while she looked up and 


» duwn the street with a troubled, anxious face. 


She started with apparent surprise. ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir, it is very foolish of me; but I am so 
timid, that’s all.’’ 

‘“‘And you are dreading the walk home? 
Won’t you allow me the pleasure of accom- 
panying you?” 

**Oh, sir, I cannot think of giving you so 
much trouble.” 

“And I beg you will not 

It was quite dark now, although not yet 
eight o’clock, for the Autumn nights had be- 


only take my arm.”’ 


gun to fall earlier. 

She still hesitated, with pretty, half-affected 
shyness. 

** But what will Mrs. Wylde say- 
may not like it.’’ 

Garrett’s head bridled with the pride of 
‘J, not Mrs. Wylde, 


I fear she 


youth, as he answered, ‘ 
hold myself responsible for my acts. 
She accepted his arm, then, and they went 


down the street together. Helen Ash tried 


her best to be agreeable that night, and she 


succeeded. The nove Ity of Garrett’s position, 
as defender of a young, helpless girl, gave a 


peculiar zest and romance to this little adven- 


} ture. Then the young dressmaker stirred his 


sympathies with the tale she told him of her 
father’s loss of property, and death; of her 
mother’s illness, and of her sacrificing herself 
to learn a trade, for the support of her only 
remaining parent. She was nearly four years 
his senior, and she had a woman’s rt, 


’ and some of her good qualities, but she lacked 


principle, and saw that a great game was in 
her hands, and she resolved to win it. She 
also informed the young man that the evening 
> was the only time when she could leave her 
invalid mother, to take home her sewing, 
much as she dreaded the long walk in the 
’ darkness, and Garrett at once offered to accom- 


pany her home at any time, and as the house- 
keeper was a distant relative of the girl’s mo- 
> ther, the matter was easily arranged. 
$ And as he left her at the door of her neat, 





but humble home, her expressions of grati- 
tude touched him much, and that night the 
) fair face of the little dressmaker rose up, and 
} blurred the pages of the student’s lesson, and 
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shut out a far fairer one from his heart and } ture; indeed, I should have done this for some 


thoughts —— the face of Anita Wylde. 


**Mother, don’t you think Garrett’s grown } 


strange of late?” asked Anita, a month after } 


his first walk with the dressmaker, that young 
gentleman having just closed the dining-room 
door, as it was almost recitation hour, leaving 
the mother and daughter still at their late 
breakfast. 

** How changed, my dear ?’’ 

**Oh, I hardly know,” slipping her napkin 
ring over her fingers, ‘‘only he so 
absent-minded, and I think, cross; so differ- 


” 


seems 


ent from what he used to. 

‘* Well, my love, I guess you tease him too 
much, don’t you? He’s probably troubled 
about his lessons.’’ 

At that moment the chambermaid entered 
the room, with a very mysterious expression 
on her face, and going up to her mistress, and 
peering all about the room to assure herself 
there were no other persons present, she said, 
“T want to ax you, Miss Wylde, if you knew 
Mr. Garrett goes home with the girl as does 
your sewing ?’’ 

‘“*Goes home with the girl who does my 
sewing? What do you mean, Rosy ?’’ 

**Jest what I say, Ma’am; she comes out 0’ 
the housekeeper’s room, and meets him 0’ 
evinins. I’ve seen him three times.”’ 

Mrs. Wylde summoned her housekeeper, in 
some consternation. The woman did not 
really intend to do any wrong in this matter, 
but Helen was a favorite with her, and she had 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


acquainted the girl with the history of the } 


family, as well as the expected marriage of 
Garrett and Anita. 


Mrs. Wylde had perfect confidence in her } 


housekeeper, and the latter, somewhat embar- 
rassed, and fearing she should be blamed, did 


not give an altogether true version of the } 


matter, and the lady supposed Garrett had 
only accompanied her dressmaker 
several times out of pity for her loneliness and 


timidity. And it is due to the housekeeper 


home ? 


to state that she had no idea of the designs } 
her cousin’s daughter was entertaining on the | 


young man’s heart and hand. 


Mrs. Wylde, too, would probably have de- | 


voted more thought to the matter, had she not ‘ 


just then been greatly engrossed with the ar- 
rangements for a Fair which the ladies of her 


‘ gaged to marry Anita Wylde. 
: her to have me. 


church were to hold for the benefit of the Or- ' 


phan Asylum. 


“I'll certainly go round to Miss Ash’s to- } 
day, and tell her I’ll send for her work in fu- | 


time past, had she not expressly said she pre- 
ferred the walk, and that it was most conve- 
nient for her to come in the early evening. I 
shall say nothing to her or Garrett about this 
thing. It all came from the boy’s good nature,” 
dismissing the subject from her thoughts ; 
and Anita had left the room, without hearing, 
or heeding Rosy’s remarks. 

‘“‘Your note greatly troubled me, Helen. 
What has happened that you are in such dis- 
tress ?’’? inquired the young student, on the 
evening of the same day in which Rosy’s com- 
munication had somewhat startled Mrs. 
Wylde. 

He had entered the parlor of the little white 
frame house, as though he felt quite at home 
there, and the room looked very pleasant, with 
its neat ingrain carpet, the bright coal-fire 
burning in the grate, and the astrallamp shed- 
ding its silvery light over all this, for Mrs. 
Ash, who was a widow,had several brothers 
in comfortable circumstances, who never al- 
lowed their invalid sister to want any of the 
comforts of life. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Earle; I am in great distress, and 
perhaps it was wrong, but I couldn’t help it; 
I sent for you to comfort me.”’ 

There were tears in her bright black eyes ; 
tears, partly of real feeling, for the little dress- 
maker’s heart had now become interested in 
Garrett Earle. 

The young man took her hands, soft, pretty 
“You know 
Tell 


hands they were, in his own. 
how glad I shall be to do this, Helen. 
me, has any one been troubling you ?”’ 

He had to question the girl for some time, 
before he could draw anything from her. 

At last they sat down together on the lounge, 
and she extorted from the youth a solemn 
promise of secrecy, and then informed him 
that Mrs. Wylde had called there during the 
day, and reproached her for receiving the at- 
tentions of Garrett Earle, saying he was en- 
gaged to her daughter, and that she would 
never receive any more employment from 
her. 

Garrett Earle rose up, and paced the room, 
and his face was very white. 

‘Tt is false,’ he exclaimed. “I never en- 
I never asked 
Our mothers planned the 
whole thing when we were children, and am I 
a boy, or a fool, that I should submit to thie 
thing, without having my own wishes con- 
sulted in the matter !’’ 
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Oh, don’t, don’t, Gar— Mr. Earle,’’ sobbed 
Helen Ash. ‘‘ She will be your wife in a little 
while,andI wouldn’t separate you for the world.” 

He looked at the pretty face dropping with 
tears, and the thought struck across the boy’s 


heart that perhaps she loved him, and then he 
> smiled sweet and sad on the boy’s folly, as 


wondered if he did not love her too. 

He went back to the girl, and drew his arm 
around her waist, and her head half shyly on 
smoothed the braids of 


his-shoulder, and he 


her soft, dark hair, and all the fiery impulses 


of youth, and all the pity of his deep, warm } 
heart, rose up and plead for the little dress- } 


maker. 

Garrett Earle thought what a glorious, manly 
thing it would be to raise that poor, wronged, 
suffering girl from her low estate; to shield 
her from poverty with his wealth, and protect 
insult by his strong arm, and at the 
thought, the tides of youthful fire rolled high 
inhis veins. He leaned down to the dress- 
maker. “ Helen,’’ he said, softly, ‘‘ Anita 
will never be my wife. I do not even think 


her from 


she loves me.’ 

**But you love her! Mrs. Wylde ax 

‘No matter what Mrs. Wylde said. There 
is another whom I love, and she sits by my 
side now !”’ 

“Oh, Garrett !’’ the pretty head dropped 
lower on his breast. 

**T love her, and I long to have the right 
to shield her from all care, and sorrow, and 
suffering. I wonder ifshe will grant me this.”’ 

The little hand stole into his, and Helen 
Ash’s heart was, with all its faults, the heart 
of a woman, and Garrett had found it, and she 
did not think just then of the parts he was 
acting. But she did before she lifted her head 
from the boy’s breast, and she told him that 
her uncles would never consent to his visiting 
her, when they became acquainted with the 
fact, because, on account of the difference in 
their social positions, they could not be con- 
vinced he was serious in his proposals. 

Opposition only stimulated the youth, and 
at last it was settled that two evenings later, 
when Anita and her mother were at the Fair, 
he would come to the little white house ; there 
should be a minister, and one or two witnesses 
in the parlor, and Garrett Earle should put the 
seal of a great misery to his life. 

He left the house late that night, with the 
soft lips of Helen Ash seeming still to flutter 
on his cheek, and he walked home with a 
prouder bearing even than his wont, and he 
felt that he was about to do a generous, and 
noble deed ; a deed worthy of the knights of 
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old, or of the heroes of all time. Ah, he had 
not seen his nineteenth year, and in the fiery 
heat of his headstrong youth, he did that 
madness that many a man, older and wiser, 
has done before him ! 

And the Autumn moon 


looked down, and 


perhaps the angels did; as it smiled a month 
before on the faces of the children who sat on 
the stone step of the grey-brown house by the 
sea-shore | 

CHAPTER III. 


’ 


Colonel Rowe,’’ exclaimed that gentle- 
man’s spouse, as she came in from the back 
yard with a blue cotton handkerchief tied 
round her head, some beets which she had just 
pulled in one hand, and some small sticks of 
fire-wood in the other, ‘‘have you been a 
cuttin’ up my clothes-pole for kindlins ?’’ 

The Colonel sat by the kitchen window, on 
an old oak chest, reading, for at least the hun- 
dredth time, ‘* The Life of Thomas Jefferson.” 
He was a small, spare old man, with large, 
thin features, and a pair of iron-bowed specta- 
cles astride the tip of his Roman nose. He 
looked up with that bewildered, half-frightened 
air. with which he alwavs received any sudden 
interrogation of his wife’s, and which at once 
indicated a decay of his faculties. 

‘*The fact of the business is, wife,’’ he com- 
menced slowly, as he always did, when trying 
to gather up his wits for an answer. 

“The fact of the business isn’t, Colonel 
Rowe.”’ 

‘*Have you gone and destroyed my only 
clothes-pole ?”’ 

‘Ahem. I saw an old stick out there, and 
you said you wanted some kindlings for your 
baking, so I chopped it up.”’ 

Mrs. Rowe took off her blue cotton hand- 
kerchief, and sat down with an expression of 
most doleful resignation. 

‘“*This family, henceforward and forever,” 
speaking with solemn emphasis, ‘‘can never 
have arago’ clean clothes to put on. Here 
I’ve been, Colonel Rowe, a toilin’, and slavin’, 
and makin’ pies, to support you and your 
helpless family, for all these years, and now 
you've gone and cut up my clothes-pole! 
From this time I give up; there’s no use 
tryin’. All I ask, is to be laid down, afore 
long, by the side of my poor, dear, first hus- 
band, Amos Saze !’’ 

‘* Wife! wife!’’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
blowing his nose, and examining the likeness 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued that lady, in a sharp, 
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high-keyed voice, ‘‘it does seem as if that } 


dead man couldn’t sleep in peace in his grave, 
knowin’ what I have to undergo!’’ A large 


kettle of water in the fire-place here striking ; 


up a sudden tune, Mrs. Rowe went to the fire, 
and removed it, after which, she, despite her 
previous asseverations, went to rolling out pie 
crust, and returned to her charge again ; for con- 
stant fretting and complaining was Mrs. Rowe’s 


only life; the daily nutriment without which | 


she could not have subsisted. 

To do her justice, she had had, as she 
said, a ‘‘ hard row of it,”’ 
infirmities of age beginning to steal upon her, 
it was no very light thing to find a family 
thrown on her hands for support, when she 
had married the Colonel under the delusion 
that he was a wealthy man. Besides, with her 
total ignorance of his mental organization, she 
had no idea that he was laboring under partial 
insanity, and that while his mind was so clear, 
and he could converse so intelligently on all 
general subjects, or past events, it still could 
not exert itself on the present, or upon any- 
thing requiring exercise of the smallest care, 
or common sense. Mrs. Rowe fully believed 
that her husband’s general incapacity was the 
result of great study, and a sort of inherited 
peculiarity of the Rowe family, for which she 
considered its members personally responsible. 
She had worked herself into the belief that, 
on the devoted heads of this family descended 
every trial, misfortune, and infirmity to which 
human flesh is heir, and that, owing to their 
peculiarities, and mental obliquities, they were 
targets for all the arrows of fate, and whoso- 


ever was brought into domestic relations with } 
them, found it to be to their life-long misfor- : 


tune. 

Mrs. Rowe was a woman of middling height, 
with an angular, wiry frame, and sharp, blue 
eyes. In its youth her face had been quite 
pretty, but one would scarcely have suspected 
this now, looking at the wrinkled cheeks, the 
sharp, thin lips, and the scanty locks thickly 
sifted with grey. 

**Colonel Rowe,’’ continued the old woman, 
as she energetically rolled out her pie crust, 
‘would it be askin’ too much to inquire if 
there’s any prospect o’ your ever obtainin’ 
that property you talked so much about afore 
I married you ?”’ 

It was one of the sore points in Mrs. Rowe’s 
married life, that her husband could never be 
made to comprehend the change in his circum- 
stances—that his property was all vanished. 

‘““Why, the fact of the business is, wife ;’’ 


and now, with the § 
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the mild old man paused here to consider be- 
fore proceeding. 

** Yes, Colonel Rowe,”’ not heeding his re- 
ply, ‘‘ you know you deceived me, a lone and 
innocent woman, with stories o’ your money, 
and now, when you see me a toilin’ day and 
{ night, beyond my strength, to support you 
and your family in idleness, don’t your con- 
science prick you to think how you over-per- 
suaded me to marry you?’”’ 

; ‘Why, wife,’’ the old man rubbed his fore- 
} head, “I thought you proposed to me!”’ 
; Mrs. Rowe put down her rolling pin, and 
‘ confronted her husband. 
} Now, Colonel Rowe, did I ever expect to 
} live to hear you say that o’ me, a respectable, 
} and modest woman, whose heart was buried 
{ in her first husband’s grave, and whose bones, 
;I do believe, must be a stirrin’ there this 
; blessed minute at what you’ve said. Don’t 
; you know how you had to beg and pray, 
almost on your bended knees, afore I'd con- 
> sent, and I did it at last jist out o’ pity to you 
‘ and your helpless grandchild. I al’ays had a 
; soft spot in my heart, and Mister Sage used to 
} tell me it would bring me into trouble some 
day; but I little thought it would ever bring 
me to takin’ the Rowe family on my hands ; 
;and now to see your ongratitude, Colonel 
> Rowe !”’ 
} Well, wife,” the old gentleman rubbed his 
} forehead harder than ever, ‘I’m a little be- 
’ fogged in that direction.” 
{ What effect this acknowledgment would 
’ have had on the lady’s wounded feelings, was 
{ never known, for at that moment she heard 
a pig squealing at the window. ‘‘ There! as 
sure as my name’s Mehetabel, that are pig’s 
got loose again. Hezekiah’s gone off without 
mendin’ the pen, and Sim hasn’t given him 
a mouthful o’ breakfast!’’ and her sympathies 
roused by the frantic frame of mind which a 
breakfastless pig must be in, the sorely-beset 
woman sallied out the kitchen door, while her 
husband once more resorted to the Life of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

**There,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Rowe, returning 
some quarter of an hour later, ‘I’ve got that 
$ pig housed up for one day, but I must say it’s 
; hard for a feeble old woman to have to do all 
; a man’s chores, when there’s three stout men 
in the house, lettin’ alone supportin’ on ’em. 
Jessie Rowe, I should like to ask you if it 
takes three hours to make your bed, for it’s 
jist that time since you went up stairs.”’ 

“No, Grandma, I didn’t know it was so 
{ long, but : 


” 


; 
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““T know you've got hold of some other 
book. Oh, Jessie Rowe, you'll be good for 
nothin’ but to read, jist like all your unfortu 
nate family.’’ 

This thing Mrs. Rowe devoutly believed, 
and Jessie's vague, dreamy manner, and her 


passion for books, might have carried out the 


impression to a better judge of character than 
her grandmother, 
** Well, what you goin’ to do this mornin’ ?”’ 


interrogated Mrs. Rowe, as Jessie went to the 
kitchen door, and looked off at the distant 


hills, graciously adorned with folds of silver 
niist, and r is of sunshine. 

‘Til go out in the orchard, and gather some 
apples, and pare ’em there for sarse. Grandpa 
can pick some beans, and come and shell ’em 


there with me—can’t you, Grandpa?” 

“Yes; I'll go, Jessie,” said the old man, 
rising with alacrity, taking off his spectacles, 
Thomas Jefferson's Life on the 


and layi 
shelf. 

Mrs. Rowe did not demure at this arrange- ¢ 
ment, for she well knew if anybody ever got 
anything in the way of work out of the old 
man, it was his granddaughter. 

Indeed, the two were very fond of each 
other; Jessie, like all persons of her tempera- 
ment, passionately loved out-door life, and 
through all her childhood, nature was her best 


teacher. 

Then, it was a great relief to get away from } 
the always active tongue of Mrs. Rowe, who, 
though never severe with the child, and really 
attached to her, after her fashion, still greatly 
fretted and annoyed her sensitive nerves. 

‘Why, Grandpa, have you picked that pan 
full of lima beans so quick!”’ cried the glad 
voice of Jessie, as the old man presented him- 
self to her under the apple trees. ‘‘ You’ve 
been real smart. Now sit down here, and I'll, 
pare the apples, and you’ll shell the beans. 
You know how to shell beans ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, child,”’ seating himself and break- 
ing some of the pods. ‘‘Squire Martin’s son 
and I used to have many a strife when we 
were boys over half a bushel o’ beans. 
Sometimes one would beat, sometimes the 
other.” 

‘*Grandpa, isn’t it pleasant here under the 
trees, with the sunshine dimplin’ the grass? 
Now I want you to tell me somethin’ about my 
father ?”’ 

The old man shook his grey head. ‘‘Poor 
Frank! poor Frank!’’ he said mournfully, and | 
the beans fell from his hand on the grass. , 
** Did he look like you, Grandpa ?”’ ' 
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like your mother when you said that.’ 
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‘*They said he did, only he had his mother’s 


eyes. Edward was her, complete, if it were 


not for the Rowe nose. I was proud of them 


‘ two boys o’ mine, Jessie. The sun never shone 


on handsomer, braver one 

‘*How I wish they were here now, Grandpa!”’ 

‘It was a terrible blow to me,’’ the old 
man dreamily drops the beans into the pan, 
‘‘when the news came that Edward had gone 
away off there in South Ameriky, with none 
of his family to stand over him, and hear his 
last words. I was almost glad, then, his mo- 
ther was at rest, for it would have broken 
her heart right out.”’ 

‘* But you had Papa left, then, Grandpa!’ 

“Yes: I should have gone, too, child, if he 
hadn’t held me up; though ’twas a dreadful 
blow to him, for he and Edward always set 
the world by each other. *“Twouldn’t a been 
much loss if I had gone, perhaps, for I don’t 
s’pose I’m o’ much use in the world.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say so, Grandpa! You knowl 


’ 


’ 


love you dearly.’ 
‘There, child, you shook your head just 
**Oh, do tell me about Aer, Grandpa!” Jes- 
sie leans eagerly forward, and the long apple 
skin coils itself around her thin fingers. 
‘*She didn’t look like you, and yet she did, 


/child. You’ve got the Rowe features, but 


when you break out into a sudden laugh, or 
a quick light shoots up into your eyes, and 
shines over your face, then, child, you look 
like your mother.” 

**Go on, Grandpa.’’ 

‘*She was a pretty creature when she came 
to our house, and she seemed to make sun- 
shine all over it; for it never looked so cheery 
after the news came of Edward’s death. I re- 
member the night Frank brought her to the 
old homestead for the first time. How proud 
he was of her. You see, she kinder filled up 
the place in his heart that Edward’s death had 
made. It seemed as if he never could keep 
his eyes off the little laughing, dancing, hap- 
py thing. 

“Then, she had such pretty, coaxing sort 
of ways, too, she got right into one’s heart 
before they knew it. She'd drop down on my 
knee, and put her little fingers through my 
hair, and say: ‘You don’t know how sweet 
it seems to say father, because I can’t remem- 
ber the time when I had one. 

‘*T know just how she felt, Grandpa.’”’ The 
little pale face bends forward, and there are 
tears in the eyes. 

‘‘Well, Frank used to laugh, and declare he 
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was jealous of his old father, for he knew his 
wife loved him the better of the two. Oh, 
those were merry times!” 

“Did they last long, Grandpa ?’’ 
‘*Only two years, child. You 
father went off on that surveying business, 
and there was an end of him. 


ther was a delicate, clinging, fragile little 
? 


see, your 


thing—no wonder it broke her heart 
‘Then they brought me to you, Grandpa?’’ 
‘Yes, you was a puny, crying, little, mo- 

therless baby, and I’d no idea they could raise 

you, and Jemimy Ayres ———-”’ 

interrupts Jessie. ‘‘ She 


**] remember her, 
was your old housekeeper.”’ 

“She declared such a sickly little thing 
couldn’t stand it long. But you did—you 
weathered it through.”’ 

‘*Oh, wouldn’t we all have been happy if 
they'd lived, Grandpa?’’ 

“Yes; but Frank and Edward’s going com- 
pletely did me up. I haven't been good for 
anything since. Their 
Weybridge, there, and her two brave boys, 
that she was so proud of, lie away off from 


mother lies over in 


her in strange soils, and I’m left standing like 
a withered old tree!’’ And two great tears 
drop slowly down the channels in the old 
man’s cheeks, and Jessie leans her face over 
her pan of apples, and the tears, too, roll fast 
**Don’t ery, child !’’ says the 
“God knew what He 


down her face. 
old man consolingly. 
was about, when he took them and left me, 


ND 
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‘* Yes, Jessie, Ido wish it.”” Then a half 
bewildered, half mysterious expression stole 


old man’s face. He drew a little 


{closer to his grandchild, and shook his head 


And your mo- { 


solemnly. a 
very strange woman—a very strange woman !”’ 
‘Oh, well, you know, Grandpa, she has so 


much care, and trouble, and anxiety, she can’t 


‘Jessie, your grandmother’s 


i help frettin’ a good deal.’’ 


‘ 
} 


‘* Likely, quite likely,’’ said the old man, 
with the dreamy, bewildered look on his face, 
that had now grown habitual to it. 

When Jessie and her grandfather returned 
to the house, she found Mrs. Rowe in her usual 
amount of perplexity and volubility, preparing 
dinner, as Hezekiah had come in and signified 
his wish to have that meal prepared at once, 
he finding it necessary to go over to New Ha- 
ven as soon as possible, 

“I wish, Jessie, you’d spring about and set 
the table. I haven’t had extra luck with my 
pies to-day. Them potatoes aint more’n half 
biled, and as for the fish, Sim didn’t bring it 
in until half an hour ago, so, with all the rest, 
I’ve had to stop and dress that.”’ 

“Oh, come, Mother, do stop your clack. 
It’s always goin’, and enough to drive a man 
mad,’’ says Hezekiah Sage, as he stands brush- 
ing his hat in one corner of the kitchen. He 
is a large heavily built man, with a coarse, 
sensual face, and altogether his features have 
that bloated aspect which a very free use of 


‘ ardent spirits usually confers. 


and it’ll all be made straight in a little while.’’ } 
Colonel Rowe looked up as he said the words, ‘ 


and the soft winds tossed the silver hair about 
his face, and the light, that no hope of this 
world could give, shone in his dim blue eyes. 
His family had died, his fortune had taken 
to itself wings, his mind was wrecked, but the 
faith of his youth abode in his heart still—an 
anchor sure and steadfast. 


And Jessie looked at him, and the tears | 


stood still on her cheeks, and a new reverence 
stole over her face, and a new peace into her 
heart; and there was a little silence between 
the old man and the child, as they sat there, 
that fair Summer day, on the grass, with the 
soft wind shaking 
and the sunshine 
the shadows, and the white clouds crimping 
the sky. 

“Oh, Grandpa,’ said Jessie, at last, looking 


the apple boughs overhead, 
making golden matting on 


up, ‘‘don’t you wish you and I could stay out | 
here always, in the orchard, with only the } 


singing birds, and the sunshine, and nobody 
to trouble us?” 


His mother turns quickly upon him. Now 
see here, Hezekiah Sage, so long as you're 
under my roof, I'll not take any sass from you! 
What are you goin’ to New Haven to-day 
for ?’’ 

‘*I’m goin’ to see the horse race, if you 
must know,’ is the ungracious response, for 
Hezekiah, like the rest of the household, ac- 
knowledges his mother’s sway. 

‘Goin’ to the horse race, Hezekiah Sage, 
to spend your money in carousin’, and gam- 
blin’, and drinkin’, when there’s your own son 
without a decent pair o’ breeches, or a whole 
shirt to his back! 
mother a toilin’ and slavin’ in her old age to 
Your poor, dear father wouldn’t 


And you'll see your poor 


support you! 
sleep in peace in his grave, if he knew that 
his son was bringin’ disgrace on his name.’’ 
The man has heard this appeal too free- 
quently to be much affected by it; but his 
mother’s attention is suddenly arrested by the 
colonel, who, on attempting to rise, finds his 
low chair fastened to his back, and walks seve- 
ral steps vainlessly endeavoring to shake it off. 
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‘Oh, it’s Sim’s doin’s!’’ cries Jessie, and 


then her quick sense of the ludicrous breaks } 


out in that sweet, merry laugh of hers, at the 
old man’s comical aspect. 

‘* Simeon, my son,’’ says Colonel Rowe, turn- 
ing mildly to the boy, ‘‘you should never 
treat old age with disrespect.”’ 

There is the unmistakeable air of a broken 
down gentleman about the old man. 
is fully aware of this, and impressed by it, 
too, and, notwithstanding her deprecations 
of the Rowe family, prides herself on belong- 
ing to it, and away down in her woman's 


heart has a regard for the Colonel, which will ; 


never permit any one to treat him otherwise 
than with respect. 


She turns sharply upon Sim. ‘‘ Young man, { 
let me ketch you at that business again, and ) 


you'll suffer for it. Go straight and unfasten 
that, now, you scapegrace, if you know what’s 
good for you!” 

“*T didu’t mean to do nothin’ anyhow,”’ 
lamely apologizes Sim, as he removes the pins 


from the chair cushion, which he has ingeni- } 
ously fastened to the old man’s coat, mean- | 


while lolling out his tongue, and squinting at 


his grandmother, whenever that lady’s back } 


is turned. 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh, dear, I don’t believe this butter will ; 


ever come 
of the churn with a sigh, and resumes her 
task again, which brings the fresh bloom into 


her cheeks, and makes them brighter than | 
} Uncle Samuel; I’ll pay you for it too.’’ 


ever. 


** Are you tired, Abbie? Can’tI help you ?’’ 


asks Jessie Rowe, turning round from the win- | 
) sie; she can write compositions on anything.” 


dow. 


f 
‘*No, you know you can’t, Jessie—you’re } 
such a weak body,’ with a good natured con- } 


tempt. So Abbie desperately turns the churn 


handle, and Jessie resumes her watch by the | 


window. 

The latter is completely ‘‘ rained in,” a cir- 
cumstance which she by no means regrets; 
she having been overtaken by the ‘‘line 
storm ’’ the night before, which she had come 
over to pass with Abbie. 

It is a wild, fierce picture over which the 
eyes of Jessie Rowe roam so greedily, from 
the kitchen window of the little brick dwelling, 
seated at the feet of the great tower. The 
black waves mounted with foam are swirling 
and storming madly against the banks, and 
the winds are screeching hoarse anathemas as 
they battle over the seaand land. One angry, 
grey-black cloud wraps up the whole sky, and 


His wife | 


1”? and Abbie Sears closes the cover 
; 
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) 
; covers the top of the tower in its sombre folds, 


and Jessie Rowe looks out on this great battle 
of the elements, and her soul rises and exults 
} in it. 

Abbie, who thinks Jessie in one of her va- 
; garies, and who sees no beauty in the storm, 


aettetteaal 


‘ only a disagreeable rainy day, is so much oc- 
eupied with her churning that she is, for once, 
silent, and the little girl stands at the window, 
and her thoughts and visions roll] out still and 
swift on the wings of that mighty storm. 

At last, a quick, loud laugh starts her. 
** What's the matter, Abbie ?’’ 

“Oh, I was thinking, Jessie, how old Miss 
Barnes looked at the pic-nic, when the dog 
} run off with the dried beef she’d bought, and 
she scampered after him. Wasn't it funny?” 
moving her body back and forth with laughter. 
Jessie laughs, too, at the comical memory. 
‘*There! the butter’s beginning to come at 
last !’’ 

At that moment Mrs. Sears enters the kitch- 
She is a little, pale, pleasant-faced, bust+ 
” she exclaims, in 


en. 
ling sort of woman. ‘‘ Abbie! 
her quick, cheery way, ‘‘ I’ve been tryin’ all the 
mornin’ to write a letter to your Uncle Samuel. 
Bein’ a rainy day I thought I'd have time to 
} do somethin’ at it, and I've put it off for the 


| . > . . 
‘ last six months, but find it’s no use tryin’. 


I never was used to writin’, and though I can 
} talk fast enough, my thoughts all run off, like 
a flock o’ scared blackbirds, when I go to set 
’em on paper. Now, Abbie, I 
just want you to set down and write to your 


It’s amazin’. 


‘*Oh, Mother, I wouldn’t do it for a dollar. 
You know I can’t compose letters. Ask Jes- 


‘‘But you aint able to, are you, Jessie? 
You was so sick last night."’ The girl’s sensi- 
tive nerves always vibrated to a rising storm. 

‘*T don’t know as I could suit you, Miss 
Sears,’’ she began hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes you can, and if you'll take it off 
my hands I'll give you ninepence. I'd rather 
) weave a dozen yards o’ carpetin’ than write a 

letter, any time.’’ 
** Well, what shall I say to him, Miss Sears?’’ 
greatly stimulated by the offer. 
‘Oh, just tell him we're all well, and hope 
and his family is enjoyin’ the same blessin’, 


he 
‘Tell him we’ve been prosperous this year, 


| above our deserts. We've got another calf, 
} the cow did remarkably well, and hayin’ was 
fair. Father’s got mostly over his rheuma- 
ta owin’ to boneset tea, we think, though 


he’s still stiff in the joints. Tell him the 
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sheep and chickens have throve, and eggs has 


ris of late; and say to him, for sister Betsey, } 


that I’ve got a new set o’ cane seat chairs for 


the parlor, and a handsome purple merino } 
Then you must give our best love to } 
‘em all, and tell ’em, too, that Abbie and } 
Stephen are growin’ up very promisin’, and | 
‘hat more railroads is bein’ cut all over the } 


dress. 


country ; we hope, Providence permittin’, we 


may meet afore many years, though Illinois 


is a long ways off; but father has a great notion 


o’ seein’ the prairies, and I s’pose he wouldn't } 


think o’ goin’ without me, though I some- 
times feel as if I wasn’t o’ any pertickerler use 
to anybody. Can you get all that in shape on 
paper, Jessie?’’ 

‘Well, I'll try to, Miss Sears.” 
much relieved woman started for a pen, ink, 
and sheet of foolscap paper, which she re- 
turned and placed before the child. 

Abbie, having, at last, ‘‘ brought the butter,”’ 


sat down to trimming a doll’s bonnet for one 


of the school girls, and scarcely breathing for 
fear of disturbing Jessie, whose pen soon be- 
gan to travel rapidly over the paper. 

In less than an hour the letter was achieved, 
and read to Mrs. Sears, who considered it the 
most remarkable specimen of epistolary skill 
ever consummated by mortal brain and hand, 

/In the midst of her wonder and admiration, 
her husband and son returned to the house 
completely drenched with the rain, both hav- 
ing been occupied in mending a boat, with noth- 
ing but the shed to protect them. 

‘Now, Father, you must hear this letter o’ 
Jessie’s to Uncle Samuel. 
vel!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sears. 

So Jessie read the letter again, her soft, vary- 
ing voice adding a new beauty to the words. 
Mr. Sears was a plain, good-hearted, but ex- 
ceedingly reticent man ; but when his wife laid 
the promised ninepence in Jessie’s hand, re- 
marking that it should be ten times that sum 
if she could only afford it, and her husband 
of his own accord slid a fourpence behind it, 
Jessie knew that he endorsed his wife’s opinion 
of the letter. 

Etephen sidled up to h 


get to be a man, you shall write all my letters, | 


and I’ll pay you a quarter apiece,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Thank you, Steve,” and the little girl 
looks down with a proud joy on the pieces of 
silver in her little, thin hand. 
money she had ever earned, and a larger sum 
than she had possessed in her whole life. 
wonder she felt rich and happy that day. 


And the ? 


It’s a perfect mar- | 


er. ‘‘ Jessie, when I ‘ 


It was the first } 


No 
And | 
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i in after years, Jessie Rowe often looked back 
and smiled at the time when she earned her 
first money at writing, in the little kitchen at 
the foot of the Light House. 

‘*Well, Iam beat up now! This family’s 
done over for this world!’’ exclaimed grand- 
mother Rowe, issuing from her pantry with a 
most dolorous expression of countenance. 
‘I’ve seen there must come an end, and it’s 
on us now!” 

‘Why, Grandma, what is the matter?’’ anx- 
iously asked Jessie, who was chopping some 
pie meat, while her grandfather looked up 
from the ‘‘ Weekly Excelsior’? which a neigh- 
} bor had lent him, with the old, bewildered, 
half-frightened expression. 

‘* Matter, child!’’ Mrs. Rowe drew in her 
breath in order to give sufficient emphasis to 
{ her words. of 

course, now, I can’t make no more pies, and 
this family will have to come on the town, 
it’s the same as there aready; for our whole 
dependence was the pies, and I ain’t got a 
It needn't a been so, 


** The shortnin’s givin’ out! 


} fourpence to my name. 

If Hezekiah had only followed in his father’s 
industrions, and saved his 
But he spent 


steps, and been 
money, we might have kept on. 
it in carousin’s, when he ought to a been get- 
‘ tin’ in the hay, and so the rains half split it; 
then the blackbirds got the best share o’ the 
corn, cause he was too lazy to put up a scare- 
crow, though I talked myself hard about it. 
Colonel Rowe, do youunderstand? The short- 
nin’s gone, and I can’t make any more pies!” 

‘*Make them without any, wife.”’ 

This proposition struck the good woman ut- 
terly aghast. She lifted up both hands; ‘‘Col- 
onel Rowe,is your heart harder than Pharaoh's ? 
for he wouldn’t a thought o’ that, though he 
told the persecuted Israelites to make brick 

Make pies without short- 


without straw. 


nin’!’’ 

‘Here, Grandma, money I 
earned, the other day, writin’ a letter. You 
buy some shortnin’ with it,’’ said Jessie, slip- 

{ ping the small change into her grandmother's 


here’s some 


hand. 
The 
respect. 
: a Rowe would earn eighteen cents. 
Put on your 


old woman looked at her with a new 

“ Well, I must say, I never expected 
Yes, Jes- 
sie, you’ve saved your family. 
bonnet, now, and run down to Miss Barker’s, 
and say that Miss Colonel (not Miss 
} Rowe) has sent for two pounds an a quarter 


_— 
Lowe 


o’ her best shortniu’, and you may stop on the 
way, and tell Aunt Myra Hicks that I'll try to 
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go over the hill to meetin’ with her to-night. 
She’s a widow, and piety comes easy to them, 
or old maids, but I don’t b’lieve it’s possible 
for a married woman to be a Christian, ’spe- 
cially if she’d married into the Rowe family.” 


Mrs. Rowe believed that this fact would 


HOME 


grant anybody indemnity in time or eternity } 


for almost any moral aberration of which a 

mortal might be guilty. 
**shortnin’ ”’ 

ily was preserved, but there were 


sorely-beset 

And so the 
Rowe 
still tears in the eyes of the little girl who 


was bought, and the 


fan 


placed the money on Miss Barker’s counter 
that morning. 
good Miss Price. I’m 


» see you!’’ said Mrs. Rowe, on the 


* Well, 
right 
aftern: 
sper tab 
“ Won't you walk into the parlor?” 

And she ushered her visitor, with a 
deal of evi 
the grey 
had an air of faded gentility about it, for Mrs. 
Rowe had h 


Colonel’s furniture, 


afternoon, 
vit 
m of the day in which her family re- 


ity was preserved by Jessie’s wages. 


good 
lent satisfaction, into the parlor of 

wn house. The room certainly 
ere preserved what remained of the 
There was a heavy, old 
mahogany sideboard, a small sofa, ornamented 
with bright 
chairs, and an ingrain carpet whose dim red 
and 
nal design, 
niture, was Mrs. Rowe’s especial pride and de- 
light. 

Mrs. Price was a short, dumpy little body, 
with the brightest black eyes, and a very inde- 
pendent carriage of her head. She had the 
name of being the most energetic, downright, 


brass nails, several cushioned 
green hues almost failed to trace the origi- 


and this room, with its faded fur- 


outspoken person in all Beachwood. 

Certainly there never yet breathed a son 
of Adam for 
remotest feeling of fear; and she delivered 


whom the little woman had the 


her sentiments on all occasions, and under all 
circumstances, with the most utter disregard 
of consequences. 

But, then, under some outside roughness 
and whimsicality, beat as warm a heart as 


was it now?’’ 


MAGAZINE. 


fashioned rocking chair, and untied the strings 
of her green sun-bonnet, and fanned herself 
with a palm-leaf fan that she took up from the 
sofa. 

*T’ve jest gone 
Rowe,’’ she said. 

‘*Why, you don’t say so, Miss Price! What 
The old lady was fond of a 


through a scene, Miss 


little gossip. 

‘Well, you know farmer Stiles, that lives 
in the yellow house on West Bridge turnpike? 
He has the name o’ bein’ a bad, grindin’ sort 
o’ man ever since his wife died; but he’s seen 
a heap o’ trouble, and his family all went, but 
Hettie, when he wasa young man. Hettie was 
a pretty girl, jest two years younger than 


Richard, and he sot a great deal o’ store by 


Hettie and I was schoolmates, and there 
brighter-faced, 


creatur’ in the world than Hester Stiles. 


her. 
merrier-hearted 


She 


hever was a 


had lots 0’ beaux, but she didn’t take to any 
He had 
but 
and wasn’t 


on ’em till Jason Ritter came along. 


a handsome face, and a smooth tongue, 
he was a poor loafin’ stick after all, 
fit for Hettie to wipe her old sh: 
ever there’s no countin’ for gals’ fancies, and 


Hettie liked him. Richard 
when he heard it, and spoke 


How- 


es ON. 


was tearin’ mad 
his mind freely 
to Hettie, and forbid Jason ever showin’ his 
face inside his gate. 

**You see, Richard was jest married then, 
and his sister lived with ’em, and he had real 
high notions for her; and no wonder he was 
proud on her. Well, to make a long story 


short, that did up the business. Jason and 
Hettie ran off together and got married, as 
they might have been sure she would, for 
there’s nothing starts up a gal like bein’ op- 
posed in that way. But I reckon the poor 
thing repented that act more than any other 
o’ her life. 

‘The Stiles’s grit was up then, and Richard 
swore she’d never darken his door again, to 


the day o’ his death. Well, the new couple 


} went to live in New York, and Jason went to 


( 


: ° § 
ever throbbed in human bosom, and, as Mrs, } 


Price was 


good deal of penetration, she was always 


a social, lively little woman, with a } 


welcome everywhere, and, despite her blunt- 


ness, was a general favorite. 
She had no children of her own, and conse- 


quently devoted a good deal of her time to | 


her neighbors; her husband being a quiet, 
sensible n 
own way. 

Mrs. Price seated herself in the large, old- 


{ 


? 
‘ 
‘ 


ian, who always let her have her } 
' last, an old man stopped 


sea, and they were soon lost sight of. 

“In a little while Richard’s wife and baby 
died, and he lived there in that old yellow 
house, a sour, grum man that nobody liked ; but 
I always felt sorry for him, and knew that his 
heart was withered up; l he looked old be- 
fore his time, for he isn’t mor’n forty now. 

‘¢ Well, it’s sixteen years next month since 
Hettie Stiles ran off, and I’d kinder got over 
thinkin’ about her, when, one day week afore 
at our house with a 
little boy, and asked for me. 


an 
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‘*It jest took me right down when he told me 
the boy was Hettie Stiles’s only child, and that 
she’d died at his house a month afore, and his 
father was lost at sea two years ago. 

“Then, I see Hettie in the boy’s face, at 
once, and a prettier one you never set eyes 
on. Hecame honest enough by his good looks, 
though, for both his parents was handsome ; 
but his mouth and eyes was cui right square 
after the pattern of his mother’s, even to the 
dimple in the one, and the merry blink in the 
other. 

“*T asked the old man an endless sight 0’ 
questions as soon as I could speak, and he 
told me all about Hettie’s death, and how she 
made him promise, jest afore the last, to bring 
Joseph to me, and say that Hettie Stiles sent 
her only boy to Mary Price, and begged her to 
be a mother to him, for the sake of the days 
when they used to go through the birch woods 
to school together.’’ 

Here Mrs. Price fairly broke down, and 
Grandmother Rowe wiped her eyes. 

‘Well, you better believe I couldn’t bear 
that appeal, and I took the little fellow up in 
my arms, and I told the old man I'd be a mo- 
ther to him as long as I lived. 

‘*He stayed with us two days, and seemed 
quite satisfied the boy’d fallen into good hands ; 
for he and his wife was much attached to Hes- 
ter, as she had a room in his house upwards 
of two years, and bound shoes for a livin.’ 

** She’d a hard time enough, with her fust 
children’s dyin’, and her husban’s drinkin’; 
and the old man said she was a pale, sad little 


body, no more like Hester Stiles than black } 


and white. 


“Well, after the boy’d been at our house } 


two or three days, I began considerin’ that { you ask that question! As if you didn’t know 


perhaps he didn’t belong tome so much as he } 


did to Richard, after all, for he was his own 


flesh and blood; and, much as I wanted to 
$ you ever see a head that was never still, but 


keep him, I'd no right to, if the Lord had sent 
him to find the warm place in his uncle’s 


heart—the one that’s never quite froze up in } 
anybody’s, if one only knew how to come at it. } 

“So I began castin’ about in my mind how 
to get hold of Richard, for | knew he was as } 
} when it went with metoschool. I’m ashamed 


sot as the hills, and what he’d once sworn 


he’d stick to. I kept the matter still as I 


could, and didn’t let the neighbors know whose 
child I'd got, though they was mighty curis, 


for I thought it was right Richard shouldn’t } 
} you give me a kiss, Uncle ?’ 


suspect a word o’ the matter. This mornin’ 


my mind was made up, for I saw it was no | 
use watin’; and I dressed little Joe up, (you | 


see he isn’t quite three,) and curled his hair, 


_— ee PLA 


' and he did look as pretty as a pink. Then we 


started oif early in the afternoon, for I knew 
farmer Stiles had a habit o’ takin’ a nap after 
dinner, and quite likely as the day was so 
fine he’d be out on the porch for a noonin’, 
Sure enough, as we got along, there he was in 
his great arm chair; and I went to the front 
gate and called out, ‘good afternoon, farmer 
Stiles. I’ve had along walk with this child, 
and I’m kinder tuckered out, so I’m jest 
comin’ in, with your permission, to rest a bit 
on the porch ?’ 

‘**Sartin! sartin! Come in, Miss Price,’ 
he said, brustlin’ up, and rubbin’ his eyes, for 
he had been dozin’, 

**So I went in, leadin’ Joseph by the hand, 
who came toddlin’ after me. We sat down on 
the porch, and I said, just as unconcerned as 
possible, though my heart giv’ a thumpin’ 
beat: ‘We're havin’ a fine Injin Summer 


) since the wind’s got round to the west.’ 


*** Yes,’ said he, ‘it’s a glorious time for 


sowin’ rye,’ and he looked curis at Joseph, 


whose little curly head was a bobbin’ round 
on all sides. 

*** Had a fine harvest this year, farmer ?’ 

‘** Well, pretty fair, Miss Price.’ 

“Jest then Joseph began to stretch out his 
little white arms to some great yellow mari- 
golds he caught sight of on the edge of the 
grass. ‘Pease, Aunty, afower! pease, Aunty, a 
fower!’ he cried. 

‘** Farmer, I know you'd as lief as not he’d 
have one o’ them marigolds?’ I said, and get- 
tin’ up, I jest picked one and gave it to the boy. 

‘** Whose child is that, Miss Price?’ asked 
the farmer. 

‘** Now, I declare, Richard Stiles, to have 


the cut o’ them eyes, with the laughin’ blink 


) in ’em, and the shape o’ that mouth, even to 


the dimple right down in the corner, and did 


was always twichin’ and bobbin’ about like a 
redbreast in clover; and if you don’t know 
them, I’m sure you aint forgot a heap of 
golden curls jest like them are, that used to 
make a light all through the old birch woods, 


to tell you who that child is, Richard Stiles, 
when he’s the only kith and kin you've got in 
the world; but see here, Joseph,’ and I lifted 
him up. ‘Go to your uncle and say, won't 


‘And the little fellow tottled up to his 
uncle and lisped out, so sweet, ‘Won’t you 
driv me triss, Uncle?’ 
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‘*The man was white as a cloth, and Isaw 
the muscles round his mouth twitch, and his 
hand shake, and I knew what was goin’ on 
inside ; but it wasn’t in the power o’ a mortal 
man to resist that little, pleadin’, upturned 
face, and Richard bent down and ketched the 
boy, and hugged him up in a sort o’ greedy 
way, close to his heart, and cried out with a 
hoarse, shakin’ kind o’ voice: ‘ Hettie’s child! 
Hettie’s child!’ 

‘‘It was more’n I could stand then; 
jest bolted right out o’ the gate, for I was too 


so I 
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size cryin’ like a baby ; 
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but I heard a sob afore 
I got out which wasn’t mine. But here I am 
a cryin’ again! Did you ever!” 

“And so am I!’’ said Grandmother Rowe, 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

‘“‘And so is Jessie!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Price, 
looking down on the small figure that had 
sidled into the room, seated itself on a stool, 


; and listened to the story. 


} continued the lady. 


‘*Two women and one girl cryin’ at a time,” 
‘* Now, if that aint ridi- 


> culous!”’ 


ashamed to have a man see a woman 0’ my } 


A DREAM 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


>> 


OF HOME. 


BY BLITHE WOODBIRD. 


I am dreaming, Mother, dreaming, 
This glorious Summer day, 
Of a lowly cottage, gleaming 
Through the vine leaves, far away ; 
And I see the green trees bending 
O’er the gateway, brown and old, 
With the sunlight glancing through them, 
In the trembling flakes of gold. 


*Neath their cooling shade I wander, 
Up a pathway fringed with bloom, 
And a moment pause to ponder 
O’er the roses’ rich perfume, 
List’ning to familiar voices 
Stealing through the half closed door, 
Then my footsteps cross the threshhold 
Of my childhood’s home, once more. 


You are sitting, Mother, sitting 
In the cosy, old arm-chair, 

Where the light and shade are flitting 
O’er thy slightly silvered hair. 

Through the vine-wreathed, open window, 
Wafted on the scented breeze, 

Comes the music of the streamlet, 
And the grand, old forest trees. 


Oh, my pulses bound with gladness, 
As I dance from room to room: 
But, alas! I wake to sadness, 
All my gay dreams bathed in gloom ; 
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I awake, a lonely stranger 
In a wild and distant land, 
Sever'd from thy care, dear Mother, 
Sever’d from thy household band. 


I am gazing, Mother, gazing 
On the brilliant beauties spread 
Around in rich profusion, 

Where’er my footsteps tread; 
Through the radiance of the Summer, 
Flowers of rare and brilliant dyes 
Fringe the prairie with a splendor, 

Equaling lost Paradise. 


But I'm dreary, Mother, dreary 

In this land with bloom so bright; 
Of its tameness I am weary ; 

Oh! I’m pining for the sight 
Of hills, and rocks, and rivulets, 

Of the hemlock’s solemn gloom, 
Of maple groves and clover meads, 


Where lingereth yet, fair June. 


I am dreaming, sadly dreaming 
That my hopes are al 
That I'll never tread the el 

Or the breezy hills again 
That I'll never climb those rugged rocks, 
To reach the clambering vines, 
Or list’ the low, weird whispering, 
Of the dark and stately pines. 
Loch Katrine, Minnesota. 


Lin vain; 


over fields, 


WINTER. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Tue winter winds are wailing 
Everywhere, 

Like mournful death bells pealing 
Through the air; 

They tell of vanished hours, 

Of pale and withered flowers, 

Of sweet, blooming bowers, 
Bleak and bare. 


Thus, in my bosom knelling, 
Deep and lone, 

Sad memory’s tones are swelling 
Ever on; 

They tell of days departed, 

Uf loved ones broken-hearted, 

Of hopes which youth imparted, 
Dead and gone. 








WAITING FOR THE TIDE. 


pronounce the g hard,) and who was, in his 
way, quite a character. How that rather sin- 
gular cognomen ever attached itself to him is 
more than I can tell; for it was as far removed, 
orthographically and phonetically, from his 
real ancestral name, as the east is from the 
west. Joe Bargey was not a remarkably in- 
dustrious man. People did call him lazy. 
Indeed, if I may be allowed to trust my memo- 
ry on a point so important as the estimate of 
this individual’s character, I should say that, 
if he were living in this age, he would most 
certainly be denominated a loafer. He was 
not positively a bad man—that is, not very 
bad. He was simply a vagabond. That tells 
the whole story. He was greater at eating 
pork and greens, than at hoeing corn, or mow- 
ing herbs, grass, or timothy. Joe Bargey’s 
vocation was loafing; and it is no more than 
justice to him to say, that he applied himself 
to this business with the most pertinacious 
and unwearied assiduity. 


believe—though I don’t believe that any well- 
authenticated fish of his catching was ever seen 
in our neighborhood. Still, Joe Bargey was 
a fisherman, for allthat. Day after day—Sun- 
day not excepted, I fear—he would go down to 
a little island, situated in our beautiful har- 
bor of Mudbank, and having landed and made 
fast his crazy old scow, he would sit or lie 
down on the beach, inthe broiling sun, with 
a bottle of New England rum by his side. 


would spend hour after hour. 


am forced to rank myself in this category, 
notwithstanding the uncomplimentary remark 


are aware that blackfish, in certain localities, 
can only be caught at a particular stage of the 
tide. Well, Joe, though a fisherman in zene- 
ral, especially affected blackfish. His most 
gigantic stories touching his achievements in 
this line of business, related to blackfishing. 
Blackfish—nothing else—was the object of his 
daily missions to Clam Island. 

“But what was Joe doing all day long on 
the beach?’’ A very pertinent question, fit to 
be asked by old Izaak Walton himself. I'll 


In my native town, years ago, when I was a 
boy, there lived a man who commonly went by 
the name of Bargey, (the reader will please 


Joe was a fisherman—most lazy men are, I } 


There, loafer-like, true to his instincts, he } 


Those who are addicted to angling—and I } 


I have made about anglers, for of course I } 
didn’t intend the slur for myself or my friends— . 


eee 


try to answer it. It was for a long time a 
puzzle to all the amateur fisherman in our part 
of the country. But it was finally solved by 
» means of a little plot of which my father was 
My father, you should know, was 
He died insolvent, though, 


the author. 

a wit in his day. 

when I was quite young, and didn’t leave me 

anything, He persuaded half a dozen men, 
’ whose business or pleasure led them to the 
; vicinity of Clam Island, to wait on Bargey, at 
different hours during the entire day, and to 
ask him what he was about there. They did 
so. Joe was seldom ill-natured, never until 
his bottle was empty. He answered his in- 
quisitors frankly and unhesitatingly. The 
questions were varied a little in phraseology— 
the replies were identical. For example: 

First Inquisitor. ‘‘Halloa, Joe! what are 
you about there ?”’ 

Joe. ‘‘ Waiting for the tide.” 

Second Inquisitor ‘‘ Well, old fellow! why 
don’t you put in for one of those three-pound- 
ers you tell about so often?”’ 

Joe. ‘* Waiting for the tide.’’ 

Third Inquisitor. ‘I say, Joe, what in the 
name of common sense are you lying here for 


? all day ?” 

Joe. ‘* Waiting for the tide.” 

So it came out, unequivocally and plumply, 
at last, that Joe Bargey was always waiting for 
the tide. 

Joe was a singular chap, and a loafer and 
Isn’t that your verdict, reader? 

But are you aware that we 


dunce to boot. 
I thought so. 
have the Bargey family among us at the pres- 
ent day? We have; and they are pretty nu- 
merous, too. They are not all fisherman, not 
all loafers. Some of them drink very little 
liquor, none of the vile kind which Joe pat- 
ronized. Many of them wear good clothes, 
and are familiar with ‘‘our best society,’’ and 
no other. They are good citizens—good in 
their way—justices of the peace, judges, dea- 
cons, ministers, philanthropists at large. I'll 
show you a score of these Bargeys, in a circuit 
of amile, anyday. They are perfectly correct, 
it may be, in all their habits. Their character 
has but one flaw in it. They are eternally 
waiting for the tide. 

Mr. White is always going to insure his 
house and barn. Insurance is a good thing— 
a capital thing. Everybody oughtto beinsured. 
He is going to be insured—certainly he is. 
Well, then, why don’t he go forthwith and do 
(41) 
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the thing? Oh, he is waiting for the tide; 
and he will wait—see if he don’t—until his 
house is in flames, or his eyes are closed in 
death. 

Mr. Brown is in good business. The “house 
with which he is connected are prospering. 


” 
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} some of them, at least?” 


They are making heaps of money, especially 
on paper. Still, Mr. Brown says—he is a | 


philosopher, you see—that everything is un- 
certain; that life is uncertain; that health is 
uncertain; and that business is uncertain. 
*““Who knows,’’ he asks, “but my affairs 
may take a wrong tack one of these days, and 
my ship go to pieces on the rocks, and my 
creditors pounce upon the wreck, and sweer 
everything clear? Just such things happen 
every day.’’ Well, then what? “ What is 
the improvement?” as the minister would say, 
of these pertinent thoughts? Why this—that 
he must have his life insured for the benefit 
of his wife and family, in case his business 
should go to the dogs. 


going to do it, Mr. Brown ?’’ ‘‘Oh, any time; 


‘*But when are you } 


iia ee eee 
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| half a dozen.” ‘‘They are worthy of yon, 


**Too good, by 
“Then, why not make a selection 
among them?’ ‘‘My dear sir, that’s just 
what I’m going to do.’’ ‘‘ Yes, that’s just ex- 
actly what she has been going to do ever since I 
knew her, and that is not less than a round 
dozen of years. She has been waiting for the 
tide all that time. 


think she will wait till she goes where they 
” 


half.’’ 


She is waiting yet, and I 


‘‘neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
Mr. Gray is an off-shoot from the original 
Bargey stock. He has a jewel of awife. She 
possesses the rare art of making everybody 
happy around her. She seems, indeed, 

‘*One of the spirits chosen of heaven to turn 
The sunny side of things to human eyes.’’ 
And then she is such a housekeeper. You 
might search the county over, and hardly find 
her equal. She keeps her children looking 
as neat as a new pin; and I am very much 
mistaken, if all the jackets of the boys, and 


} all the frocks of the girls, are not planned by 


it’s a good thing; I ought to have done } 


it before. Ill attend to it; it must be done.’’ 
But it never is done. That busy and success- 
ful merchant, that shrewd and far-seeing finan- 
cier, is waiting for the tide. 
The Bargey family embraces both sexes. 
There’s Mrs. Black. She is one of the kind- 
“est and most careful mothers in the world. 
Her oldest daughter, Clara, has acough. She 
nas had it a good while. It grows worse, 
rather than better. 
dear girl, how pale she looks! I'll have the 
doctor come over. 
after. 
like an oracle, Mrs. Black. 
do anything but talk, and wait for the tide. 
The fact is, you are only half in earnest. If 
you were, you would call the doctor before the 


But you'll never 


sun sets. 

Miss Green has a host of suitors. Why not? 
She is young—comparatively young—sensible, 
good-natured, high-minded, rather pretty. No 
wonder so many of the beaux admire her. 
Our little captivating belle likes admiration. 
That’s nature—most people do. ‘But, my 
dear Miss Green, is that all you make yourself 
agreeable to these gentlemen for?’ 
tainly not.”” ‘‘ Your thoughts are matrimo- 
nially inclined sometimes ?”’ 


\ 


“Now Clara’s cough 


must be attended to,”’ says Mrs. Black. “ Poor, { utters a word of complaint. 


her head and made by her hands. A good 
many stitches are necessary, as some of my 
readers very well know, to keep six romping 
children in order ; and the constitution of this 
excellent wife and mother is gradually giving 
way under her incessant family cares. 
times, when the children require new outfits, 
as they mostly do twice every year, the good 
woman finds it impossibe to hold out against 
the attacks of disease, and is obliged for a 

But she never 
Indeed, I have 


Some- 


while to surrender the fortress. 


} much doubt if she is sensible of the inroads 


That cough must be looked | 
It absolutely frightens me!’’ Spoken | 


**Cer- | 


‘““T should be | 


something more or less than a woman were it | 
) 


otherwise.”? ‘‘And among all these gallants, 
is there not at least one who honestly, and 


truly, and heartily loves you ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed, | 





that have already been made upon her health. 
Her friends see how the matter stands, though, 
and some of them are extremely anxious on 
her account. Her husband begins to be 
alarmed. ‘‘Something must be done for her,”’ 
he says. Mr. Gray is right. ‘She must 
She is aslave now— 


The sew- 


have a sewing machine. 
a downright slave—to the needle. 
ing machine will emancipate her.” He is 
right again. That messenger of love would 
bring back the blush of health to those pale 
cheeks, and arrest her progress towards con- 
sumption and death. Mr. Gray is a discrimi- 
nating man. He has not only come to the 
conclusion that his wife must have a sewing 
machine, but he has decided upon the pattern. 
He declares that she must have Grover & 
Baker’s. He says he has seen them all in 
operation, and is satisfied that this pattern-is 
the one for Mrs. Gray. ‘‘It works so briskly, 
so handsomely, so strongly, and so noise- 
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lessly.’’ I shouldn’t wonder if the man was 
right there, too. Well, then, you would sup- 
pose Mr. Gray will have the sewing machine 
sent hume with the least possible delay. He 
will do no such thing. The machine is not 
ordered. He has talked in this way for the 
last six months. He has been always going to 
get a machine, but he has never got it—and 
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43 
he never will. That’s my opinion. He is 
waiting for the tide ; and meanwhile poor Mrs. 
Gray must learn to “suffer and be strong.”’ 
There several more branches of the 
Bargey family, whose profiles ought to be 
drawn; but for fear of being tiresome, I de- 
fer the execution of them for the present. 
Theirturn will come, though, one of these days. 


are 
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THE 


BY MRS. H. 


**T declare, Caroline, I must say it!’’ says Mrs. 
Martin, entering her sister’s chamber, ‘I never 
saw such a Babel as your children make. You are 
a perfect slave to them. I do not think it any 
wonder that you are pale, and thin, and just ready 
to drop into your grave; for you allow them to 
tread on you at every step. Your back parlor is a 
sight to behold. I wish you would just look at it. 
I believe the last I knew of you, you had just 
taken the trouble to put it in perfect order for the 
day.” 

An expression of pain passed over Mrs. Wylie’s 
face as her sister spoke, and rising from the drawer 
beside which she was stooping to arrange some 
fresh linen, she passed her hand across her forehead 
and said, as she closed the drawer: 

“I suppose I ought to go back and attend to 
them. 


his teeth. 
some confusion,’’ and she accompanied her sister 
back to the scene of disorder she had described, 
trying to calm the emotion that had been roused 
by Mrs. Martin’s rough words, as she went. 

‘Georgie, Georgie, is that a good way?’’ she 
said, as she entered the room where her oldest boy 
had turned his father’s arm-chair bottom upwards, 
and was riding on the side of it. 

“Q, Mamma, are you froo your work?"’ cried 
little Nell, running to weleome her mother’s re- 
turn, and upsetting Frankie in her way. 

“Mamma! Mamma! 
down?’’ called out Kitty, at the same time, drop- 
ping the doll she was dressing upon the floor. 

“0, Mamma, it is such fan!’’ chimed Georgie’s 
voice into the same chorus. 


hold of them, and shakes them, and says ‘dit up, 


CROS 


I told them to play there for a while, and ? 
amuse Frankie, he is so fretful this morning with { 
I dare say they have put the room in ° 
¢ under her arm, to rest his head upon her shoulder, 
’ and pat her cheek fondly and regretfully. 


have you come to sit $ 


** You see, here is the } 
horse, and there is the carriage, and these old red ‘ 
suspenders of Papa’s make better reins than the | 
fancy horses had at the fair, and Frankie takes § 
> apron-strings.”’ 


S ROADS. 
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just as plain, and then he laaghs to see me trot, 
and oh, it is so nice !”’ 

“But have you thought that you might break 
asks Mrs. Wylie, mildly. 
Mamma, it’s just as strong,” 


the chair?”’ 

“Oh, no, 
Georgie, dismounting at once, and climbing upon 
his mother’s back; for she had kneeled to pick the 
fallen baby and his box of toys from the floor. 

‘Just look at that!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin, 
under her breath. 

‘*Georgie, dear! Mamma is not strong enough 
to bear your weight in this way!’’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Wylie, turning, nevertheless, towards him 
the cheek that he was trying to press. 

“But, Mamma, you used to carry me this way,’ 


said 


’ 


said Georgie, hugging her. 

‘**Yes, love, but you were not as heavy then, and 
perhaps mamma was stronger.”’ 

‘Oh, Mamma, did it hurt you? did it, darling 


Mamma ?”’ said he, slipping down to the floor, and 


’ 


‘‘What a great baby you do make of him,’ 


$ said Mrs. Martin, looking with an expression of 


disgust at the group on the floor. 
‘I am afraid he will lose his babyhood quite as 
soon as I shall be willing to have him, Martha,” 


} said Mrs. Wylie. 


‘‘Where is Henry this morning?” she added, 
rising up from the little flock that had gathered 


} round her. 


‘“‘T am sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Martin. 
‘*T sent him out of doors to play. I never allow 


} my whole house to be upset by a flock of children 


playing in it. If they wish to tear everything 
upside down, they must choose some more appro- 
priate place for it. Boys of his age must find 
something to do out of doors. They will never 
make men if they are always tied to their mother’s 
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‘*T am sure, Martha,’’ said Mrs. Wylie, ‘‘that 
you cannot think it best to send them out of doors 
unless they have some proper and useful work to do 
there. You would not send them out to learn evil 
of bad boys in the street, or to find the mischief 
that idle hands can always find. 
pleasant and useful employment or amusement out 


PP eee ~ 
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‘ 
and has come a long way to visit you. 


é 


} with boys that swear, and he swears. 


If they have ; 


You must 
try and be polite to him.”’ 

‘‘But, Mamma, you always told me not to play 
Besides, he 
goes in the barn and takes eggs, and yesterday he 
took some out of Deacon Tompkins’s barn. I was 


‘ so ashamed, for the Deacon might think it was I 


of doors, it is very well, but otherwise I think it is { 


best to keep them with us.” 
“You always had such musty notions, Caroline, 


that took them.”’ 


‘This is very bad, Georgie,’’ said Mrs. Wylie. 


“Do you know how many he took from Deacon 


about evil, and usefulness, and that sort of cant. | 


I think people are the most useful who keep things 
in nice order about them. You were always telling 
what a pleasant home you had before I came to 
visit you, and I own that it is very pleasant exter- 
nally, with the walks, and flowers, and fruit trees. 
Your husband has taken a great deal of pains, and 


I think you ought to reward him by trying to pre- | 


serve some kind of order in the house. 


No home can } 


be pleasant where the children are not kept quiet.’’ ; 


‘*T am sorry they trouble you, Martha; but I am 


afraid I shall never keep my children quiet, unless | 


I can, at the same time, keep them comfortable 
and happy,’’ said Mrs. Wylie decisively. 

The room was by this time restored to order, by 
the same little hands that had put it in confusion, 
and that too without a word from their mother. 

‘*T suppose if we go down town, and return be- 
fore dinner, we must get ready,’’ said Mrs. Wylie, 
“T must 


when she saw that order was restored. 


‘ that he condescended to come 
‘ vines and answer her, 


>») 


Tompkins’s barn, for we must replace them 
‘But must I play with him, Mamma?” 
‘It is a bad thing, Georgie, dear. You must be 

kind to him, and I will keep you with me as much 

as I can. You can treat him friendly, without 
imitating his bad ways. My little son must learn 
to be strong. You know we must be strong in this 
world.” 

‘Yes, Mamma.’ 

Mrs. Martin, in the mean time, had stepped to 
the back stoop to call Henry, who, as George had 
said, was picking grapes only a few feet from her; 
but it was not till she had called two or three times, 
from behind the 
came forward, 

a pale, frowning, unhappy looking boy, with a 


’ 


when he 


’ handful of grapes which he continued to eat as 
‘ rapidly as possible, while he approached his mother. 


leave the children here still to amuse themselves, | 


for Biddy is busy with the dinner. 
George 


Do you hear, } 
. . . | 
? I wish you to remain here all the time I ; 


am gone—don’t go out in the yard to play at all.’’ { 

‘‘No, Mamma, I'll be just as good,’’ said George, ¢ 
; grapes. 
‘And you, Kitty and Nell, must stay here till I | 


putting up his lips for a kiss. 


return. In half an hour it will be time to put 
Frankie in his cradle, and rock him to sleep; and 


then you must take your books and sit down to } 
: full mouth, ‘‘and, besides, I’m not going. I haven’t 
$ got my boat finished, and then I'm sick this morn- 


your lessons. I think you will have them nicely 
learned by the time I come back.”’ 

‘Where is Henry, George?’’ said Mrs. Martin; 
‘*He was to go with us and bring some parcels.’’ 

Georgie did not answer at once, and Kitty said 
that she thought he was in the back yard. 

‘*Call him then, Kitty,’’ said Mrs. Martin; and 
the little girl left the room to obey her request. In 
a few moments she returned saying that Henry told 
her he was busy, and could not come. 

«Did he send me such word as that?’’ said Mrs. 
Martin, rising hastily and going for him herself. 

‘He is eating Papa’s nice grapes,’’ said George 
in a whisper, slipping to his mother’s side the mo- 
ment his aunt left the room. ‘I told him we were 


not allowed to pick them without leave, but he 


called me a little ‘baby-tot,’ because I would not 
help him; so I came in for fear I might want some. 
They are not ripe, and he has to throw them half 
away, and I don’t want to play with him any more 
in the yard.” 

**Oh, don’t say that, my son; he is your cousin, 


+ I was just thinking of going to bed. 


‘Who told you that you could pick those grapes?” 
said Mrs. Martin. 

‘Oh, they let me,”’ said the boy, ambiguously. 

“Well, then, come up stairs and brush your hair; 
we are to go down town, and you are to bring up 
some parcels.”’ 

**No, I’m not!”’ said the boy, still munching his 


“Do you refuse to do what I tell you!” ex- 
claimed she, raising her hand for a mild, lady-like 
blow, which he dodged by a gentlemanly bow 

“You haven’t told me,’’ said the boy, out of a 


ing. Don’t feel well enough to bring up pareels. 
Any way, I 


Q * : . : 
shan’t bring no parcels up town this morning, no 


how.’ 
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‘*Shan’t bring no parcels, no how!’’ repeated his 
mother. ‘‘That’s a pretty way for a civilized boy 
to talk. Well if you are sick come upto bed. You, 
shall stay in bed, you may depend upon it, if you 
are not well enough to bring my parcels for me,”’ 
and taking his hand she attempted to draw him 
towards the house. 

“T aint going,’’ said he, drawing back, “I’m 
going to lie down here under this tree, where I 
ean get fresh air. You brought me here to take 
the fresh air, because Uncle’s house was so much 
out of town, and I’m going to have it.”’ 

‘Well, then, lie down there, that is the best 
place for you after all, and mind you stay there 
till Teome back. Don’t go anywhere else.’’ 

**Yes’m,’’ said he, going off with a mouth full 
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nner 


of grapes, and leaving his reply very ambiguous { 
as to the portion of her command to which he in- } darted off to kiss her, and then back again to pick 
$ up the scissors and paper from the floor. 


tended it should be an assent. 


The truth was, Mrs. Martin, when she had > 
» not envy you your task of housekeeping, if 


gained her one point of keeping order and quiet in 
her house, thought she had done her duty in con- 
trolling her children. If they were only out of the 
way it was little matter to her what weeds grew up 
in the soil of their minds, during their absence. 


She considered it a cardinal virtue ina child, ap- ? 


parently, to avoid an interference with her native 
love of order. 

Mrs. Martin and Mrs. Wylie did their shopping 
down town, and returned to find Mrs. Wylie’s back 


parlor a perfect Babel, as Mrs. Martin again pro- } 


nounced it. 


Mrs. Martin was the elder sister, a } 


person somewhat persistent in her opinions, and in > 


the habit of expressing herself decidedly; and as 
she had always taken upon herself the task, in 
their girlhood, of lecturing Caroline into propriety, 
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Nellie, darling little Nellie !”’ 


sO), yes ; and he 


‘*Well, Caroline,’? said Mrs. Martin, ‘‘I do 
when children have made such a muss as this, you 
tell them they have done the best they could. I 
should like to see a child of mine that would ven- 
ture to upset a room like this.”’ 

‘*You know, Martha,’’ said Mrs. Wylie, ‘ that 
Grandfather used to say, when we were girls, that 
we always traveled cross roads. I suppose we do 
still, but I think it is best not to quarrel about it.”’ 


A LESSON TO A SCOLDING MOTHER. 


A little girl who had witnessed the perplexity of 
her mother, on a certain occasion, when her for- 


> titude gave way under severe trial, said : 


she did not seem quite willing to give up the office 


now. 

Georgie, in the midst of their lessons, 
leasly let fall his slate and pencil, and waked 
Frankie from his sleep. Frankie, roused from his 
morning nap too soon, cried lustily, and as there 
was not skill enough in the little ones to get him to 
sleep again, they had to use their wits to amuse, 
and restore him to good humor. 

Georgie, as a last resort, had found some paper 


had care- 


and made a soldier’s cap and epaulettes, and with § 


a string of sleigh bells round his waist, was riding } 
about the room on his father’s cane, regardless of } 


the bits of paper, and scissors, and books that } evils of scolding. 


strewed the floor, while Frankie was following, 


laughing as loudly as he had cried a few moments } 


before. 
turned to her lessons, while little Nell, in a motherly 


Kitty, seeing Frankie amused, had re- 


way, was sitting in a corner trying to mend the } 
pencils George had broken, and return them to the } 


box. 


There was a slight shadow on the face of Mrs. } 
Wylie, when she saw the confusion about her; but } 
it was gone in a moment, and she asked quietly: } 
‘‘How came Frankie awake so much before the } 


usual time ?’’ 


‘*Why, you see, Mamma,”’ said Georgie, ‘I let } 
my slate fall, and it knocked the fire set, and made | 
euch a rattling, it woke him up; and we tried and } 


tried, and he wouldn’t go to sleep, and kept cry- 
ing, so I took him up and made a soldier’s cap— 
isn’t it a nice one?—and he is so pleased. I'll 
pick them all up,’’ he added, seeing the direction 
of his mother’s eye. ‘‘ But you know you told us 
once, that we must amuse him, first of all, when 
you were gone, and we did; and he was just as 
happy!” 

‘Yes, my dear, I think you have done the best 
you could. You have a nice soldier’s cap—red 
tassel and all. And see your little sister Nell trying 
to arrange your pencil box for you. Isn’t she a 
kind little sister?’ 

voL, xm1.—4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘* Mother, does God ever fret or scold?”’ 

The query was so abrupt and startling, it ar- 
rested the mother’s attention almost with a shock. 

‘* Why, Lizzie, what makes you ask that ques 
tion ?”’ 

‘*Why, God is good—you know you used to 
call him the ‘Good Man,’ when I was littlek—and I 
should like to know if he ever scolded.”’ 

**No, child; no.” 

‘‘Well, I'm glad he don’t; for scolding always 
makes me feel so bad, even if it is not me in fault 
I don’t think I could love God much if He scolded.” 

The mother felt rebuked before her simple child. 


} Never had she heard so forcible a lecture on the 


The words of Lizzie sank deep 
in her heart, and she turned away from the inno- 
cent face of her little one to hide the tears that 
gathered in her eyes. 
LIFE SCULPTURE. 
Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up, with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o’er him ; 
He carved the dream on a shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 
With heaven's own light the sculpture shone ; 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculpture of life are we, as we stand, 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 
Our life-dream shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives, that angel-vision. 


— Bishop Doane. 


KINDNESSES are stowed away in the heart like 
rose-leaves in a drawer, to sweeten every object 
around them. 
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‘On, Fred, the Christmas boughs are come! the 

Christmas boughs are come !”’ cried the loud, eager 
voice of Evelyn Aldrich, and she bounded to the 
sitting-room window, and pressed down her face } 








‘« Dear 





of cedar, and yards of woven vine and ivy. 
me !’’ continued the little girl, in those eager, impa- 
tient tones that betrayed at once she was a petted, | 
half-spoiled child ; ‘‘Ido wish that man would not 
be so slow; I could work faster than that myself. 
Won’t we have a nice time, though, Fred? We'll 
have a serpent round the chandelier, and double 
festoons from the ceiling to the floor, and a star over 
the mantel, and in great green letters on either 
side, ‘Merry Christmas!’ Won't it be glorious for 
my party, Fred ?”’ 

Now Frederic Aldrich was two years older than 
his sister, and had just passed his twelfth birthday, 
and fancied it better became the dignity of his ago 
to manifest a slight degree of indifference to all his 
sister's demonstrations, so he answered,quite coolly, 
as he curled the black ear of the great Newfound- 
land that had laid its head on his knee, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know ; I s’pose ’twill all look well enough.”’ 

Evelyn turned sharply on him. ‘ Now, Frederic 
Aldrich, you needn’t pretend to me you don’t care 
anything about Christmas, or my party, because I 
just know better. You think as much of the new 
blue coat, with gold buttons, Papa ordered for you 
to wear to-morrow night, as I do of my white dress, 
if you are a boy, and ashamed to own it.” 

‘«T’'m not ashamed to own it,”’ retorted Frederic ; 


*‘ but girls always go into ecstasies over everything. 



























Uncle Robert says they do.” 
‘« J never do, any way, Fred, and—oh, see there, 






it’s beginning to snow! 
pleasant to-morrow night!’’ and the little girl 
turned up her anxious face to the few snow flakes 
that were lazily sifting down to the ground. 

Just at that moment Mrs. Aldrich’s voice called 
from the dining-room, ‘‘ Come, children, come, and 
see the evergreens,’ and Eva’s feet glanced out of 
the door, and down the stairs, while Fred followed 
slowly, patting Carlo’s head, and whistling a tune, 
as though Christmas festivals were quite a secondary 
matter with him. 

Evelyn Aldrich, dear children, was an only daugh- 
ter, and her father wasarich man, and he resided 
in a handsome brown-stone house in the suburbs of 
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¢ which love and wealth could surround her. 
» Was a bright, impulsive, warm-hearted child, but 


against the pane, while the man in the cart gathered 3 
up the long, graceful boughs of spruce, the wreaths 


What if it shouldn't be > 
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TOWNSEND. 





New York City, and the little girl had been born 
and reared in all the tenderness and luxury with 


She 


she was habitually, though unconsciously, selfish, 
expecting others would always yield to her wishes 
or her whims, and, though very generous in the 


} way of making gifts, hardly knowing what it was 


to sacrifice her own desires for those of another. 
Still, perhaps, this was more the fault of her parents 
than of herself, for everybody loved and petted 
her. She wasa pretty child, too; with thick, long 
curls of yellow-brown hair forever dancing about 
her cheeks ; with laughing hazel eyes, and lips that 
were like a newly-opened honey-suckle when you 
have seen some bee dive deep into its crimson cell. 

Her face, it is true, had a little too fair and deli- 
cate a look to suit my fancy—it lacked some of that 
warm, living hue which you can only find out among 
the green fields, and in the shady woods, and which 
tells its own story of health—that gift above all 
earthly blessings. 

‘*There, dear, lay the scissors down ; don’t trou- 
ble me now,’’ said Mrs. Aldrich, as, with dainty 
care, she fashioned the letters that were to hang 
over the mantel, while Evelyn fluttered restless and 
noisy about her, now tangling the cotton, now dis- 
placing a half-formed letter, then perplexing her 
mother with questions, and, in short, trying her pa- 
tience in every conceivable way. 

“Mother, Uncle Robert said this morning he 
would order a temple for the centre of the table, 
made of iced orange, and all sorts of confectionary. 
You don’t think he'll forget the cakes and creams, 
do you?”’ 

“No, no, my child. What a little chatterhox 
you are, Eva. I never shall get this work done in 
the world, with youhindering me after this fashion, 
and I’m so nervous over it, for I want it finished 
Do run up stairs, and play with 


before dinner. 
your doll awhile, there’s a good girl.” 

‘Oh, please let me stay, Mamma. You know 
you'll want me to hand you the hammer and tacks 
in a few moments, for you said you shouldn’t trast 
one of the girls to put up the letters.”’ 

Before Mrs. Aldrich could answer, a domestic 
put her head inside the door. ‘‘ Please, Ma’am, 
the woman’s brought home Miss Eva’s skirt, and 


she says it’s just two dollars.’ 


‘‘Oh, dear me; I forgot to ask Mr. Aldrich to 
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leave me any money this morning, and I forget, 
too, where I laid my purse; it'll take so long to 
hunt up the money just now. Tell the woman I’m 
very sorry, and ask her to come round to-night, and 
she shall certainly have it.’’ 

Now Mrs. Aldrich was naturally a kind-hearted 
woman, and if she had stopped to think twice, she 
would not have allowed the woman to depart with- 


out her wages, but she was in a great hurry, and } 


then our own happiness (do not forget this, dear 


children) is very apt to make us thoughtless of ¢ 


others. 
‘*Now, Mamma, mayn’t I go and just peep at my 








But he was suddenly summoned home, and the 
parents of the young English lady had somehow 
$ persuaded her to marry an old and very wealthy 
} nobleman. She did a great wrong to herself, and 
: to Unele Robert, for she loved him all the while; 
and when the news came, it threw him into a fever 
} that well-nigh cost him hislife. After he recovered, 
; he solemnly declared he would never take any wo- 
man to his heart or his home. Perhaps Uncle 
( Robert erred in this matter, but, at all events, Eva 
never informed any one of what she had heard, 
‘ though she thought of: it long afterwards. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


new dress? I'll be so careful, and not rumple it; { 


only I do want to see the tucks.’’ 
I cannot tell whether Mrs. Aldrich would have 
acceded to this request, for at that moment there 


was a loud stamping in the hall, and Eva exclaimed, 
“There; that’s Uncle Robert! I’m so glad he’s ; 


come !”’ 


** How do you know it’s Uncle Robert ?”’ inquired 
a voice, purposely loud and gruff, and the next mo- 
ment a gentleman walked into the room, with such 


a good-humored smile about the corners of his } 
; to germinate. 


mouth, such a pleasant light in his deep grey eyes, 


that a little child would have felt drawn to him at ¢ 
once. He was a tall, rather slender man, a little § 
above thirty; and he had resided for several years } 


with Eva’s father, whose youngest brother he was. 
Everybody loved him, because he always had some 
kind, cheerful, friendly word for whomsoever he 


met; but Eva well-nigh worshipped her uncle, and $ 
> than receiving.”’ 
H 


she was his especial pet and plaything. 


“There was only one thing that Eva thought mys- ; 
terious about Uncle Robert. It never entered her } 


mind until one day, more than a year ago, when | 
she had recovered from an attack of scarlet fever, ‘ 


and he had sat a whole hour by her bedside telling ; 


her stories, and dropping cool Madeira grapes into } 
$ And then her countenance took on a more serious 


her mouth. 

Then—Eva could not tell how the thought sud- 
denly crossed her brain—she spoke it right out: | 
‘Uncle Robert, what ts the reason you never got | 
married to some beautiful lady, just as Papa mar- < 
ried Mamma, you know ?”’ 

A strange, sad look came over Uncle Robert's < 
face. ‘Don’t ask me that question, my child,”’ he { 
said, and his voice sounded as though something } 
pained him, and, while Eva was thinking about it, 
he rose up and left the room. 

“Eva, my darling,”’ said her mother, coming up ‘ 
to the bedside, ‘‘ you must remember and never say 
anything of this kind to your uncle again.”’ é 

“Why, Mamma ?”’ ; 

“Oh, never mind why. Take some of this medi- } 
cine, and then turn over and go to sleep.”’ 

But that night Eva overheard her mother rela- 

5 
? 


ting all this to her father, and then she learned, 
that years ago, when Uncle Robert was traveling 
in Europe, he had loved a beautiful and high-born 
lady, who had returned his affection, and promised } 


to marry him. 


} increases their happiness, increases ours.’ 


MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 


‘* More blessed to give than to receive.” 


It was the low, half-questioning voice of a child, 
whose thoughts went out into audible expression. 
‘‘More blessed to give?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ More 
blessed ?”’ 


And then she was silent again. She had been 


; reading, and this divine truth faliing into the rich, 


tender soil of her young mind, had already begun 


** Mother ;’’ the child was now standing by her 
mother, and looking into her face, ‘‘Is it moro 
blessed to give than to receive ?”’ 

Yes, dear, far more blessed.”’ 

‘‘What does it mean by being more blessed?” 
inquired the child. 

‘Tt means, that giving will make us happier 


‘* Then you and Father will be happier to-morrow, 
than the rest of us; for you will make all the 
presents.”’ 

‘*Don’t you intend making any presents, my 
love ?’’ asked the mother. 

‘‘T never thought of that,’ answered the child. 


aspect. 

‘“‘Tt is hardly fair that we should be happiest of 
all,’’ said the mother. 

**You are best of all, and should be happiest of 
all,’’ replied little Ernestine, quickly. 

The mother could not help kissing her child. 
She said, as she did so, 

‘*We are happy in our children; and whatever 

Ernestine looked down to the floor, and mused 
for some moments. The good seed was quickening 
into life. 

‘I have nothing to give.’’ She looked up as 
she spoke, and there was a touch of regret in her 
voice. 

‘*Think.’’ It was all the mother said. 

The child thought for some time. 

‘*There is half a dollar in my saving’s bank. 
But you know I’m‘going to buy a little sofa for my 
baby-house.”’ 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and a 


, 


} child came in with some coarse aprons and napkins 
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which her mother had been making for the mother 
of Ernestine 

warm enough for 
head the wreck of an old bonnet that let in the 
wind at a dozen places. 
tween her and the lady, and then she went, with 


Her clothes were poor, and not 


the season, and she had on her 
A few words paseed be- 


quiet steps, from the room. The eyes of Ernestine 


were fixed upon this child intently, while she re- 
the 


door for some time after 


mained; they 
rested up 


I 


withdrawn 


followed her from room, and 


n the she had 
Her mother, who had become inter- 
the work brought home by the little girl, 
hing more to Ernestine, at the time, and s: 

sr thoughts were free to run their own way. 

The evening which closed in that day, was the 
evening before Christmas. 

‘*« Where is Ernestine ?’’ 

It was the child’s father who made the inquiry. 
He had returned home from his office a little earlier 
than usual, and before the twilight had given place 
to darkness. 

**She was here a few minutes ago,”’ 


replied the 


mother, and she lifted her voice, and called, ‘‘ Ern- 
estine !”’ 
But there 


‘« Ernestine 


was no answer. 


' wm? 


Ernestine ! 
Still no reply came. 

I wonder where she can be ?”’ 
While the question was yet on her lips, the street 
d, and the child came in, with hushed, 
She had a small package in her 


door opene 
gliding fo 
hands, which, on seeing her father and mother, she 


isteps. 


rt to conceal. 
” said the father. ‘‘ Why, 


po 


made an eff 
“Ah! Here is our pet! 
darling, where have you been 
There came a warm flush the little one’s 
face ; and something of confusion showed itself in 
her manner. 
‘‘T know all about it,”’ 


into 


spoke up the mother, 
gaily. 
**No you don’t !”’ 
@ serious as] 
‘Yes. It’s the sofa for the baby-house.’’ 
‘N The flush came back to the child’s fair 
brow 
Almost a minute of silence passed. It was a 
ra painter, that group. The child stood, 
half-irresolutely, with her eyes upon 
her hands behind her, endeavoring 


And Ernestine’s face took on 


spect. 


picture I 
half timid, 
the floor, and 
to conceal the package she held; her parents look- 
ing at her in loving wonder. Slowly, at length, a 
hand came forward— 

‘« What is it, darling?’ The mother’s voice had 
in it a slight flutter, for something of the truth was 
dawning in her mind. 

‘* Tt isn’t the sofa,’’ said Ernestine. 

Her mother took the package, and opened it. 
It contained a netted hood, coarse, but warm. 
‘* Who is this for?”’ 

‘‘T bought it for Mary Allen.’’ 

‘* Her Christmas gift ?”’ 

“Tes.” 


) it is far better to want discourse than guilt. 


eee 


‘‘Tt was very kind, and very th 
dear,’’ said the mother, ng calmly, though 
with an effort. And sh« yped down and *kissed 
the lips of her child. ‘ 1 bil 


ughtful in you, 
speak 
s you!”’ was 


spoken in her heart, th« benediction came 
not forth into werds. 

‘* Who is Mary Allen ?’’ asked the father. 

‘* The child of a poo ian who has done some 
2 warm hood, and 


timely one, I 


plain sewing forme. She need 
Ernestine’s Christmas gift will be a 
am sure.’’ 

What a loving look wa . 
his child. How his heart stirred w 


‘*T wonder if Mary Allen d 


the father upon 
ithin him. 

esn’t need a pair of 
well ?’’ he said, 
nestine. 

does !”’ The 


1opeful expression 


warm stockings, and stout shoes as 
looking down into the face of Er 

‘*Oh, yes, Father; I know she 
child spoke eagerly, and w I 
in her eyes. 

‘*You shall add them to your gift, 
said the father. 

‘‘T shall be so happy ! And Ernestine clapped 
her little hands together in the fi 
light. 

“c It 


The mother’s voice, full of meaning for the ears of 


to-morrow,”’ 


rvor of her de- 


is more blessed to than to receive.”’ 


these words, 
But the child 
her 


Ernestine, trembled as she uttered 
which were now radiant w 

felt their meaning still d as she stood at 
Christmas—a 


window on the next day 


day of icy coldness—and s Allen go past, 
wearing a comfortable hood in place of the old, 
, and new 


ee 
cKings 


thin bonnet, and havir 
shoes upon her feet received 


beautiful gifts on that day, and she was very hap- 


many 
py; but her joy in givir purer, and 
more abiding, than her jo) 


Tue following question was asked in an examina- 
tion of teachers: ‘‘ Will you give me a sentence 
containing the words two, ¢ one of which shall 
be a preposition, another an adjective, and the 
other a noun?”’ 

The candidate failed t 


iner gave the following 


, when the exam- 
oYs gave too much 
to the man.”’ 

Query. Which of the 
pronunciation, is a 7 


three words, of similar 


Schooimaster. 


Wronc-porne.—When once a weighty sin hath 
down the fence, each petty vice will easily 
A breach once 


k we shall be wiser by 


trod 
step over. made, the city is in 
danger to be lost. To thir 
being wickeder, is the simple 
Ignorance herein is better than knowledge; and 


Alas! 


mistake of man. 


: we know not what rich joys we lose, when first we 


launch into a new offence. The world cannot re- 
purchase us our pristine clear integrity. 





Hints FoR HovuSEKEEPERS. 


To Young Hovusexerrers.—A list of the arti- 
cles requisite to have in a well furnished kitchen: 

Your kitchen should be high, and with plenty of 
light. 
kept perfectly clean, and also to keep out vermin, 
that especially love a dark, ill-ventilated kitchen. 


This is requisite in order that all may be 


There should be a dresser to run along one side } 


of the kitchen, above which should be a rail, on 
which the copper stewpans, and saucepans which 
are tinned inside, may be conspicuously placed; 
and the dresser should have large drawers for the 
kitchen linen. Beneath the dresser should run a 
shelf, with a fish kettle, steam pans, gridiron, and 
dripping pans; it should stand so exposed that it 
may be seen that they are clean. 

A large, smooth table should stand in the middle 
of the kitchen for dishing up the meals. 
be covered with a coarse cloth, and have a large 
waiter for hot and black pots, which would soil 
the cloth. 

Besides the pans already mentioned, there should 
be one large brass pan for preserving, two or three 
brass saucepans, a frying pan, an omelette pan, 
and a gridiron. A marble mortar is exceedingly 
useful, and with care will last two or three life- 
times. 

The table drawers should be farnished with a 
good supply of common knives and forks, wooden 
l a meat saw, colan- 


and pewter spoons, a ch pper, 


g rs, dredging box: 


der and colander spoon, graters 
for flour, sugar, cleaver for separatin 
joints, and a steel for sharpening knives. 

The dresser sh hould be 
abundant suppl F 


with nice ec 


irnished wi 


nh; 


i 
wis, and baking dishes 


moulds, pitei 
Various sizes 

In one of the drawers keep a large needle and 
ball of pack thread, with some string and wooden 
skewers. 

A plentiful supply of tubs, buckets, brooms, and 
rack, are very neces- 
sary; a roller for hand towels, and a small horse for 


brushes, with a wooden plate 


drying disheloths, are also requisite. 

The kitchen linen should consist of, four table 
cloths ; six huckaback 
dinner cloths; twelve towels of coarse, brown cloth ; 
six knife cloths, 
vegetables, or tarts; 
huckaback, or linen, a 
ters wide : 


four covers for dresser; 


of the same ; six napkins, for fish, 
soft 


juar- 


twelve tea towels, of 
yard long and three 

four roller towels; six square pudding 
cloths; one bag for puddings; 
twelve 
cloths. 


flannel jelly bag ; 
disheloths, and four coarse, strong house- 


Custarp ror Pizs.—Ina pint of good new 
milk, put two or three bitter almonds, a stick of 


It should 


cinnamon, a piece of lemon peel, and eight good 
sized lumps of sugar ; let the whole simmer gently 
till the flavor is extracted, then strain and stir till 
cold. Beat the yolks of six eggs, and mix well 
with the milk, then stir the whole over a slow fire 
till it is about the thickness of rich cream. It 
may be flavored with almonds or rose water, of 
which one ounce will be sufficient. 


Breap AND Butrrer Puppine.—Beat ten eggs 
till quite light, stir them into three pints of milk, 
sweeten Take thin slices of 
stale bread, butter it, put one layer in a deep dish, 
and pour over it some of the milk and eggs; then 
and milk, until 
minutes for the 
up with the 


and flavor to taste. 


put in more bread, then the eggs 
the dish is full; let it stand five 

bread to absorb the moisture, then fil 
milk and eggs, and bake in a quick oven. 


A Cueap axp Goop VineGar.—To a gallon of 
water put two pounds of coarse sugar; boil and 
Put it into a tub, 
slice of bread 


In a week put it into stone 


skim it for about half an hour. 
and when almost cold, add to it a 
soaked in fresh yeast. 
bottles or a cask, and keep uncorked, either in the 
heat of the sun, or near the fire, for six months. 
To keep out insects, paste a piece of crape or gauze 
over the bunghole. 

table- 


To Dre Sirx Crimson.—Take about a 


ful of cudbear, put it into a small pan, pour 


it, stir, and let it stand a few 


m s. Then put in the silk, turn it overina 
short time, and when the color is full enough take 
If it should require more violet or crimson 


add a spoonful or two of purple archil to some 


warm water, and dry it within doors. To finish it, 


it must be mangled, and ought to be pressed. 


BANDOLINE.—This article, so universally used 
now, can be made for about half the price charged 
for it, in the following way Take an ounce of 
quince seeds, pour upon them half a pint of boiling 
let it stand till cold, then add half a pint 
Keep it in bot- 


water, 
of cologne water, and strain it. 
tles tightly corked. 


Essence or Lemon.—Cut off very thin the 
rinds of a number of lemons, put the pieces of 
peel in a phial, and cover them with the spirits of 
wine. After a day or two this will have taken up 
all the oil of the lemon peel, and be far better in 


quality than that which is usually sold. 


To Give Stirrness to CottArs.—A little gum 
arabic and common soda, added to the starch, gives 


} extreme stiffness and gloss to collars. 
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THE TOILET AND WORK TABLE, 


FASHIONS FOR 


BY GENIO C. 


Cotorep Prare.—This plate appropriately illus- 


trates a home scene for the Home Magazine, while } 


it furnishes a picture of domestic order which every 
man—wherever he be—regards as the sum total 
of this world’s benefaction. It is the mother and 
children at home. 


Tue Morner.—Her dress is green thibet, and | 
the cut of her small dasgue is termed a ‘‘ coin de } 


feu;” corner of the fire. It is cut to fit the body 
closely, and bordered with sable or blue fox-skin. 
It is closed at the front of the waist by a silver 
hook and eye, or with a pair of agraffes. Beneath 
the coiu de feu—over the 
neck—is worn a fichu of valencienne. 
divided over the centre of the head, and at the 
back—dressing each tress very low—are two knots 
of green velvet. The robe is sometimes of emerald 
green velvet. The lace-boots are of green satin 
gros. 

Tae Lirtte Girt.—Dress of lavender silk. 
The body is flat and pointed, without basques. Pa- 
goda sleeves. Five flounces on each side-breadth, 
graduated, and forming guzl/es.. Hair dressed low 
on the neck, or braided in two tresses a /a Chinese. 
Lace-boots to match dress in color. 

LirtLte Bor.—Costume complete of black velvet ; 
cap the same; collar and sleeves of nansouk, 
trimmed with valenctennes. 


and heavy shoes. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE WINTER FASHIONS. 
Colors.—Dark colors are, of course, much worn 
at this season—green, blue, grosedle, drab, iron- 
grey, and brown; but above all—especially in silk 
dresses—black appears to be in favor. 
Sileeves.—We still hear that the jigot sleeve will 
be worn this Winter; it is quite certain that sleeves 
closed at the wrist, with turned back cuffs, are 
very generally adopted. These cuffs are trimmed 
variously; we saw one the other day entirely 
covered by ruches, of two colors. 
Bonnets.—Bonnets are in general worn larger 
than they were last year. Feather trimmings are 
very fashionable. Many white bonnets are trimmed 
The mixture of 
Straw bonnets 


with colored velvet. white and 
black is still considered disting-ue. 
have lately been trimmed with crimson, green, or 
Napoleon blue velvet. Marigold-colored velvet is 
extremely becoming to some complexions, but should 
be mixed with black. Jonguwille color is also very 
good, and is extremely fashionable. 
a bonnet of this colored crape, trimmed with velvet 
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We have seen 


SCOTT, 


bosom and round the 
The hair is } 


Brown high gaiters 


JANUARY, 1859. 


OF NEW YORK. 


‘ of the samecolor. Small curled feathers. Blonde 
2 strings, with a narrow velvet up the middle. 

Jacquettes supersede basques, for morning wear, 
and the plain waist—pointed before and behind— 
is the cut for evening dress. 

Flounces are increasing in favor as the crinoline 
diminishes in size, and double skirts are rare in 
Broadway. 

Over Dresses.—The plate of this magazine 
contains the most popular style. There are three 
» of this cut to be seen on our fashionable promen- 
ades, to one of any other style 

The Burnous of velvet or cloth—brown being 
the color preferred—is also fashionable. It is a 
short full circular, reaching to the hips, and the 
neck is merely bound with galloon, like the other 
edges, over which are two small capes of black 
{ lace worn. It closes at the neck with cord and 
tassel, and has no other ornament. 

The long casague, cut in the basque form, with- 
out cut across at the waist, but large pinches be- 
ing taken out longitudinally, to make it fit in at the 

waist, is still fashionable for demoiselles ; it droops 

behind, where the skirt is quite full. It is cut 
single-breasted, and closed with hooks and eyes, 
or buttons and holes, and the top of it is sur- 

mounted with a pointed cape, in the form of a 

hood, over the neck of which the lace collar turns. 

Furs.—Costly furs are not generally sported. 
We seldom see mantles of sable tails worth several 
thousand dollars. They have given place to cloaks 
and mantillas of beaver cloths, with simple sadée 
cuffs, and the modest victorine 
The Opera Cloak is in shawl-shape ; its neck cut 
toa point behind, and fichw-form in front, open. 
ing on the stomach. It like a large, 
pointed, pine-apple shape behind; the material 
being of cashmere, with white, buff, sky-blue, 
orange, pink, or Tyrian purple, (lined, wadded, and 
, quilted ;) the point of the bottom, behind, reaching 
the carpet, and the 

There is a wide 
e edge) of embroi- 
representing a 
wreath of roses and foliage in natural colors. But 
is the hood, which is 
the front 


appears 


- within eighteen inches of 
points in front to correspond 
> border (three inches back of th 
) dery, in silks of different mu«nces, 
seetsdlea 


the feature of the m 


made square in shape ; and top embroi- 
dered in keeping with the edges of the mantilla, 
and ornamented with three tassel one at the 
front, to fall over the forehead, one at the summit 
, to fall on the neck, and the other between the two 
, mentioned. Similar tassels—very rich—ornament 
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the points before and on the back of the mantilla. Tyrian purple is still desirable for full dress, and 


ND WORK TABLE. 
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This singular shaped hood is held to the back of { to mix in the trimmings of bonnets. 


the neck by an ornamented cord and tassels; so 
that, when not worn on the head, it hangs down 


ornamental envelope, to be untied and separated 


} 
on the back, to float about like a large, square | glove prevails. 


entirely from the mantilla at pleasure. Fans with ;} last Winter. 


feather-edges are in fashion. 


$ 


’ 


Ficavu.—Fichu of white figured tulle, with very long rounded ends crossed one over the other in front 
The fichu is edged all round by a bouillonne of tulle, within which is inserted a running of colored ribbon 


Below the bouillonne a fall of Maltese lace. 
HONITON LACE SPRIG. 
The different laces which are made on a pillow, 
must always retain a high price, from the tedious- 
ness of the process of their production. They are 


sometimes valued more for their expense, than for { 


their beauty of design. The Honiton lace has, for 
the last few years, been in great favor. Although 
not so expensive as formerly, it still bears a rather 
high price, and we should be glad that it were so, 
if the poor lace-makers themselves reaped the ad- 
vantage; but it is not so, as they scarcely receive 
enough, after a close day’s work, to supply them 


if they are joined together, and filled in with a lace 
stitch, without any net being used at all for the 


be selected. A still greater similarity is produced, 
; ground. The most beautiful material for this sort 


5 


2 of work, is Messrs. Walter Evans & Co.’s Persian 
> thread. 

; THE SELF-SUPPORTING TOURNURE. 
> Grace and symmetry, in the female figure, are 


} very properly esteemed as second only to the 
beauty beaming from a lovely countenance. To 
add to the beauty of the figure, art has been wooed, 
5 but in giving roundness to the shape, till this inven- 


> 
5 
5 
? 


with food. The sprig we have given, is a genuine ; 


Honiton pattern, and can be worked to produce an 
effect very similar to the real lace. In doing so, 
we should trace the pattern on a rather coarse 


eambric, and sew it round with a fine linen thread, § 


leaving the cambric between the lines. The cam- 
bric has a much better effect than any muslin. 


All the open part musi be filled in with lace stitches. } 
If a real Honiton sprig can be referred to, while ? 
working, it will enable the imitation to be very } 


close. These sprigscan, when completed separately, 
be arranged on a Brussels net, either in the shape 
of a collar, sleeves, veil, or any article which may 


tion of the Self-Supporting Tournure, every ap- 
$ pliance has been coarse and awkward. The article 
{ recently introduced, is not only a beautifier of the 
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Fall dress gloves, white, with the lightest shade 
of either blue or straw; for mourning, the russet 


Muffs are not so generally carried as they were 
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52 
figure, but it adds grace to the gait, while it yields 
sufficiently to be found in every way convenient. 


The horizontal bands in the illustration repre- } 


sent broad tapes, and the vertical ones light, elas- 


tie steel springs, which proceed from the upper or 
) cle is patented, but may be procured of any mil- 


The in- { 


lower edge of the steel waistband, thus making a 
long or short waist as may be desirable. 
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troduction of this invention is timely, and its sue- 
cess is the best proof of its merit and valuable 
uses. Itis now an indispensable accompaniment to 
the expansion of skirts, and there is a general de- 


mand for it in all parts of the country. The arti- 


liner or dry goods establishment. 


Bertaa Care.—The foundation isa fine Brussels net. It is round in the back; the upper portion formin 
pper ¥ £ 


a point by w 
takes breadt! 
be worn pl: 


hich it ismade to fit the corsage more neatly. 
gain, and is finished in pointed tabs six inches long. 
n, or fastened with a brooch, or rosette and ends, according to the fancy of the wearer. A 


The front slopes gently down to the waist, when it 
These tabs are crossed in front, and may 


deep fall of pointed Alencon lace, set on with slight fullness, forms a superb border, which extends around 
the neck and tabs. 


( 


PY 
H 


ent 


TATTING 


The only material required for this work, is No. 
12 of Messrs. Walter Evans & Co.’s superior Six- 
cord Crochet Cotton. 


close, and repeat until you have five loops. 


a space of not more than an inch, and make five 
more, and so on, for any length that may be re- { 


quired. 
These loops having been thus made, require to 


be arranged in the form we have given, by means } 
) ladies even take the pains of opening these with 


of a needle and rather fine cotton. The continu- 


ous thread which holds them together, does not ; 
show if kept regularly on behind the under parts | 


which are thus joined together. 


Tn our pattern we have given the pearled edge, } 


but this can be either adopted or rejected, accord- 


ing to pleasure. Many ladies use the pin in pro- 


Having filled the shuttle with the cotton we have { a little interval between the 


named, make thirty-two stitches, draw these up ; 
Leave 


EDGING. 

ducing this pearl, but a little practice renders this 
quite unnecessary. It can be done equally well by 
pressing the thumb upon the cotton, so as to leave 
stitches. This forms 
the pearl when the loop is drawn up; all that is 
required is, that they should be regular. 

There is no doubt that the tatting, with the 
pearled edges, is much more ornamental than the 
plain, but it is attended by its own disadvantages. 
If each pearl is not pulled out carefully by the 
laundress, its beauty is entirely destroyed. Some 
the point of a stiletto, but this involves so serious 
a labor, that many others are content with the sim- 


; ple tatting, which is not subject to this drawback. 


If adopted, the pearl may be introduced at every 


; third, or every fifth stitch, According to the taste 
, of the worker. 
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TOO MUCH 


Mrs. Swisshelm, in her lettersto ‘‘ Country Girls,”’ 
has a chapter on ‘‘ Country Feasting,” a part of 
which we copy. It contains some hints worth con- 
sideration. She says: Whenever I hear of 
fevers and prevalent sickness in some fine country 
where there is abundance of pure air and water, 
with no stagnant waters to create disease, Iask the 
price of provisions. If turkeys can be bought for 
twenty-five cents, chickens for a fip, eggs for three 
cents per dozen, &c., Iam at no loss to know where 
the sickness comes from! There is Morgan county, 
in Ohio—I had a friend who lived there, and there 


EATING. 


Susan made that jelly, the first she ever made ; 
and as Susan is very proud of her jelly, it would 
never do to overlook, or pass it by; and by the 
time one gets done, oh, dear! what a supper is 
made! This is not a solitary instance! I seldom 
saw a tea-drinking in Butler county, with less eata- 
bles than here mentioned; and if any one disputes 


» my testimony, let her summon Judge Bredin! 
{ More times than two have I seen him aid to do the 
$ honors on such an occasion. 


Now, let any one, even unacquainted with the 


$ laws of physiology, imagine a stomach with such a 


was no end to the accounts of black tongue, ery- ; 


sipelas, lung fevers, bilious fevers, and sickness 
without cessation. It is a hilly country, well- 
drained, land not very rich, with pure limestone 
water; but it was too far from market for the swr- 
plus provisions to be carried off, and so the people 
ate them, and lived under the doctor’s hands con- 
tinually. But, here in Butler county, where “‘ the 
birds carry knapsacks,’’ I have seen set down for 
supper, for half a dozen persons, a large turkey, 
two pairs of chickens, a big roast of veal, a great 
fish of ham, and chipped beef, piles of bread and 
rusk as white as a snow-drift—hot biscuits and 
flannel cakes—two great pound cakes and a pair of 
sponge cakes—two dishes of sugar crackers, and as 


stewed fruit of different kinds, with preserves and 
jellies past my calculation—oh, yes! a dish of 
moulded rice, to be eaten with cream and sugar; 
and the whole mixture washed down with hot coffee 
and tea. It was deemed want of politeness, not to 
eat a part of every thing on the table ; and just to 
see a lady clearing a plate of turkey, and then, 
‘* Mrs. , have some chicken?’ ‘A small 
piece, if you please, -sir!’’ 

The small piece would pass over and disappear. 
Then for another, or ‘‘aslice of veal! You have not 
tasted the veal!’’ And some one who has, volun- 
teers the assurance that it is ‘“‘excellent.’’ Of 
course a small piece of veal must be eaten; and as 
it would not do to slight the ham, a smal piece of 
that follows; then comes the cake, rice, and pre- 
serves; the pound-cake is so nice, that some sponge- 
cake must be swallowed; and surely one could 
never refuse a doughnut! And a sugar-cake— 
they are so small, you can always eat a sugar-cake. 
The peaches are so good, that one is forced to try 
the pears, and then the quinces! they have been 
put up on a new plan, and you must positively 
give youropinion! The strawberries were a present 
from a friend, and you must eat some strawberries. 





} girls who make us so! 


Is it any wonder we are a na- 
It is just exactly you country 
You cook and eat, and eat 
and cook; pamper the appetites of those around 


load to dispose of ! 
tion of dyspeptics? 


} you, until they disdain plain wholesome food. 


? 
? 


When a young man lea”es his country home, and 


goes toa city, he can scarce live, except at an ex- 


pensive hotel. The rich products of the dairy, and 
poultry yard, and orchards, are money matters in 


) cities; and it is a blessing they are, for if the folks 
} in cities could live as our rich farmers do, they 


} would not live long! 


: 


It is nothing but the free, 
pure air, and general exercise enjoyed by country 
people, which enable their constitutions to resist so 
long the effect of their diet. The average health 


many doughnuts—mashed turnips and potatoes— { and length of life is not greater amongst them thaa 


? . . . 
city people, because their diet counterbalances 
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their other advantages. I do wish some one who 
loves statistics and figures, would estimate the ad- 
vantages to a settlement of a ready market for pro- 
visions! If I ever laid a wager, I should riska 
good deal on the position that a country will be 
healthy in proportion as people do not eat their 
surplus marketing. One half of all the sickness in 
our new countries, arises from the people having to 
be their own consumers. .The Irish famine never 
killed half as many people as the American surplus 
has done. And I would just ask ‘‘ Madge’ and 
‘‘Anniss,’’ if they would not be as well employed 
planting flowers, trees, and vines, to beautify their 
homes, and cultivate the fine and nobler feelings of 
our nature, as they are cooking dainties to make 
people sick, and then nursing them to make them 
well again? You bake. and boil, and fry, and 
stew ; worry and toil, just as if people’s principal 
business in this world was to learn how much they 
could eat, and eat it. You kill about one half the 
traveling preachers with chickens and other fix- 
ings; and my notion is, you might be better em- 
ployed. But enough for once. Iwill give you that 
recipe next week, ‘‘Anniss.”’ 
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New PuUBLIGCATIONS. 


History or Freperic tHE Seconp, called the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes, 
12mo. Vol. I. and IL New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The taste for Carlyle, like the taste for certain 
kinds of food, is an acquired one; but after the 
taste is formed, the pleasure to the reader is pecu- 
liar, exciting, and novel; though in a great many 
cases, effervescent. The quaint abruptness; the 
singular collocations of ideas; the disjointed bits 
of philosophy ; the roughness of style, and word- 
coinage ; but more especially the constant zig-zag- 
ings of his thought-currents trouble the ordinary 
reader, at first, amazingly. 
quire a taste for Carlyle; while not a few of his 
assumed admirers, often do penance in secret 
over his pages. There are u great many who 
should read Carlyle by way of mental discipline. 
A page from the rough thinker, will serve for con- 
centration of thought, equal to a problem in mathe- 
matics. 


The two volumes before us are thoroughly in- } 


grained with the author's oddities and peculiari- 
ties, but are full of muscle, bone, and marrow. 


He breaks into the obscure and well-nigh forsaken ; 


chambers of Prussian history, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and re-peoples them ; not 
with the usual stately historic presences, but with 
flesh and blood, men and women, who have com- 
mon frailties like common people. He takes off 
the kingly and knightly trappings with a ruthless 
hand, and removes the enchantments of distance. 


‘What a wonderful power of personation the man § 


has! 

The opening portions of the first volume are 
retrospective as to the history of Prussia, and the 
family antecedents of Frederic. Then follows an 
account of the discipline and preparation of the 
young Prince to become the man and king of after 


times. 


eric—the ‘ little Fritz,’ as the Prussians called him— 


is set forth in all its details of amusement and ; 


study, in the midst of all the influences that de- 
gcend upon it; and weseem to see the rude, and not 
over-cleanly boy, slowly making himself ready for 
the scenes and works of his later years. The 
shadow of his father’s odd, but on the whole, sen- 
sible character, still rests upon him, and he con- 
templates, from the outside view, the whimsical 
movements and characters of the time. In 


midst of all these public matters he is kept at his { 
schooling, and at the age of fourteen is named a 


Captain, and a few months later a Major in the 


Potsdam Guards—the famous regiment of giants ¢ 


which had been established by Frederic William.”’ 
The second volume carries the life of Frederic 
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Many never can ac- } 


This period is not completed at the close 
of the volume. ‘‘ The whole life of the young Fred- } 


the § 


wer 
727, 


from 1 when he was sixteen, down to May, 1740, 
when he ascended the throne. He had a rough, 
hard time of it, persecuted as he was by his father, 
court marshaled and imprisoned while stilLa youth, 
and compelled to marry against his inclinations. 

But all this was a part of the discipline that har- 

dened him for the stern duties of after-life. 

The two volumes which are to appear, will be 
looked for with eager interest, 

Birter-Sweet; A Poem. By J. G. Holland, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Bay Path,’’ ‘‘ Titcomb’s Letters,’’ 
&e. New York: Charles Scribner. 

This poem, which blends the narrative with the 
philosophical, brings before the reader’s mind a 
* New England family, at the el of the annual 
Thanksgiving day. The scattered members of the 
household have returned to their old home, to pass 
a brief season together, and then go back again 
into the world; and the made this 
meeting the subject of his poem, which is one of 
' unusual interest, and striking beauty. Of course, 

the men and women who meet in the old home- 

; stead, are not the same as to states of thought 

é and feeling with the young men and brides 

¢ who went forth, years before, with light and con- 
fident footsteps, to walk in new paths. The reunion 
is, in most respects, a sad one. There has been 

$ disappointment, sorrow, and sin; and these have 

i left disfiguring marks behind 

$ This poem contains many passages of great 

? vigor, and many of exquisite feeling. In New 

§ England it will be read with wet eyes by thousands ; 

for it will so come home to the heart, there, that 

$ fountains of feeling, no matter how strongly sealed, 

; must pour out their hidden waters 

The philosophy, or theology, of the poem is not 

The author has glimpses of the truth—as 

is not yet open, 


author has 


¢ 
‘ 
5 
( 
? 
} 
) 
> 


4 
? clear. 
' have all true poetse—but his vision 
° He sees, as ina glass, darkly. The 
of evil, by which, under the Diy 


reactive power 
ine Providence, 
and thence to 


he falls, he re- 


man is led to perceive his quality, 
} resist the temptations into which 
> cognizes as a good result, and needful to man’s re- 
$ generation. But he seems to make evil a good, 
3 and of God’s appointment; while evil is only a 
g perversion of good by man. Only good can flow 
§ from a being of infinite goodness; but, the recipi- 
2 ent of good may change that goodness into its op- 
§ posite, just as a vile plant changes the orderly and 
; healthy elements of nature, which, by the wheat 
, stalk and leaves grain for bread, 

into deadly poison. the 

tion of evil consequences upon the erring and the 
sult flowing from the 


are made into 


Equally salutary is reac- 


wicked, as a retributive re 
* nature of things, under this view, as under that 
which conveys the idea that God has provided evil 
¢ as a means of restoration from evil—a thing impos- 
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sible in itself; for a good fountain cannot send 
forth bitter waters. 

In the action of the poem, that is a defect which 
fails to introduce the father of the 
‘Israel "—during the exciting scene with which 
it closes. Of all others in the household, he should 
have then been present. 

If space permitted, we would make a number of 
extracts to show the beauty and quality of “ Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” which will add new laurels to the 
author's rising fame. 


family— 


Domestic AntmALs; a Pocket Manual of Cattle, 
Horse, and Sheep Husbandry. By the author 
of ‘*The Garden,” ‘‘The Farm,” ete. New 
York: Fowler §& Wells. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; 
muslin, 50 cts. 

To meet the wants of such as cannot afford ex- 
pensive books, is the purpose of this compact little 
volume of about 170 pages. It seems to be just 
the thing, concise in its descriptions, and clear in 
its practical directions. The keeper of a horse, 
a cow, a pig, a few sheep, or a flock of fowls, 
turkeys, geese, or ducks, will find in it all that he 
needs, in language that he can understand, and 
furnished at a price that he can afford to pay. It 
also embraces a treatise on bee-keeping; and the 
system of Rarey for training horses. 

Tne Four Sisters; A Tale of Domestic Life in 
Sweden. By Frederika Bremer. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This volume is announced by the publishers as a 


New Story by Miss Bremer, and the announcement } 
It is not a new book, ? 
but “‘ Hertha,” published by Putnam some years } 


will deceive a great many. 


ago, and now issued with the above title, and the 


. ae ‘ " ; 
original dedication to A. I. Downing, Esq., changed } 
$ tion valuable to every American citizen. 


} book for study as well as reference. 


so as to read differently We regret 
having to note a fact like this connected with 
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any publication house in our country. It is neither 
right nor creditable, and must bring loss rather 
than gain in the end. 


Tae Avrocrat or THe BREAKFAST TABLE. Bos- 


ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The range of magazine literature in this country 
shows no more popular series of papers than that 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Atlantic monthly,” en- 
titled as above, and they were deservedly popular. 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, the author, has won for himself 
a fame not to be dimmed by time ; for the articles 
are full of true philosophy, quaint humor, and ex- 
quisite touches of nature. We have them now 
reproduced in a handsomely illustrated volume, 
which will glide, by a natural affinity, into the 
hands of readers of taste, thought, and intelligence 
all over the country. 


SeLr-MApDE Men. ByChas.C.B. Seymour. New 
York: Harper §& Brothers. 


The lives of more than sixty distinguished per- 
sons, who have attained eminence in spite of ad- 
verse circumstances of birth and fortune, are here 
given to the reader. We commend the book to the 
youth of our country. It will put life into the 
sluggish blood of many a laggard on the journey 
of life. 

Jupece Haxisvrton’s YANKEE SrorIEs. 
delphia : Peterson Brothers. 


Phila- 


This ‘‘ Funny ’’ book, which has been out of print 
for some years, is now republished in good style. 
It is capital in its way. 
Tue Municrpauist. New York: George Savage. 


A volume containing a large amount of informa- 
It is a 
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“NEW RESOLVES.” 


beginning. I never could endure the sight of the 
woman, and I never shall! That’s all I’ve got to 
say on the subject,” said Mrs. Child, as she passed 
her husband his second cup of coffee. 

“‘Oh, Jane,’ was the half good-natured, half 
reproving reply, ‘‘you’re just like all women, tak- 
ing the greatest fancies and antipathies without 
the shadow of a reason. I declare a woman is the 


"9 


most incomprehensible creature ! 


What reply Mrs. Child would have made to this ‘ 


expression of her husband’s opinion, I cannot tell; 
for at that moment her ear caught the sound of a 
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\ faint ery, which she knew proceeded from under 
} the snowy coverlets of a little crib up stairs, and 

I pon’r know what the reason is—I never could | 
tell, Charlie; but I know I didn’t like her from the } 


like the loving, tender mother she was, she hurried 
away at the summons of her baby. 

And the lady’s conscience did not in the least 
reprove her, and she would have been greatly 
startled if any one had said to her: ‘‘ Those words 
you have spoken were sin;’’ for Mrs. Child was a 


kind-hearted, well-meaning woman. 


But, after all, there was little excuse for her, as 
there is for any of us who indulge in these sweep- 
ing denunciations of our neighbors. People of 


} intense natures, people that love warmly and sin- 


cerely, must, of course, be repelled strongly, and 
this is one of the things against which an ardent 
temperament must struggle all through life 
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Then, of course, we are not entirely accountable 
for our antipathies to individuals, and one who is 
° RE f VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
instinctively repelled by another, ought not to } oF, Ramee iia 
choose that other for an intimate friend, neither } Aut fitly robed in white 
should the prejudice be stimulated and strengthened ¢ With coronet of pearls, thou standest here, 
by expressions. We, who all of us walk in weak- } And we have set thy Birth Hymn, oh! New Year, 
ness, and with many burdens of sins, the road } To choruses of light 
which God has appointed to the Judgment, have | pis 2 iti 
; . ane For royal gifts thou’ll bring 
no right to say of another, without any reason save ; ,, hehe ‘ . 
: . aston od To heap thy Treasury; and thou wilt strew 
that founded in our own prejudices, ‘‘ Igannot bear a reouele © 
hae?” With myrrh and frankincense thy pathway through 
er. . ~ 
. , : The emerald halls of Spring! 
We are often shocked at hearing expressions of he emerald halls of Spring 
this kind from those whom we admire and respect, 
and hearing them, we always remember those { 
grand old words of Paul the Apostle: ‘‘ The great- 
est of these is charity.” 
And when will men and women take these words Until with quiet grace, 
to their hearts, and live them? When will they ¢ qh» Autumn shall rise up to tread the hills; 
hate to speak evil of their neighbors, striving to } While, like an angel’s, through the hushed air 
surmount all wrong prejudices, to see the good—in thrills 
short, not in gifts and impulsive acts of kindness, The glory of her face 
but im speech and thought to be ‘‘ charitable ?”’ § And well , New Y 
° . . ° . . And we we Know, \ew > fi 
It is Christ-like to be this. He came into the pital aa eas. 
ie h 9h Thou hast thy message unto every heart, 
world, and filled it with the fragrance and melody 5 ; ? “ie gy : 3 2 
Thy work for each; God’s Great High Priest thou 


ha 


And with sweet dews baptize, 
Beside the golden font of some June day, 
The Summer; and with crimson broideries lay 
Her pathway from the skies; 


of His beautiful life, for the selfish, the coarse, the ; , 
ungrateful—in short for sinners, of whom are all Ore. , . 

5 ’ ; Mitred, anointed here ' 
of us. " 

And now, reader, we call to you, as the gates } Thy rod shall ms bear, 


The bells of time rin ful in thy reign, 
¢ And we inaugurate « 


With incense, and with prayer. 


of another year are opening themselves, and 
another Mount of days is looming out to us through 
the mists of time; these dawning years may be 
made grand, moral epochs to all of us; let it be to , 


again 





Up through this mount of days, 


you a season of good resolves. Andremember that ‘ Oh, lead thou us by green paths tenderly, 
it is not in occasional high tides of generous feel- { Til] from its forehead thou shalt rapt woely 
ing, or noble endeavor, that true life consists. , On the new ‘‘ City L , 
We have scarcely ever in our lives met a man or ad ee . 
” While through s : thmic gale, 


woman, whose heart could not be reached, who ; 
could not be stimulated into an act of impulsive $ ,, 
A . : The angels welcome ’ 
kindness and generosity; but alas! how many - _ . os 
ae a. ‘‘All hail! New Year, all hail 
have we met who could not carry their lives calmly 


Dropping from hill t 


d persistently through ; how few who were “pa- : 
es es een ew WO WES PO- ) one Cea 


tient,’’ and gentle, and long suffering; how many . : 
who would find, at the end, their living a mistake 3 We are gratified t Pg that this excellent 
and a failure. monthly, published by. Durand, New York, and 
And so, reader, watch yourself, especially your } Gevoted to art, cons as ee vege A, rey they 
speech, and see that this be ‘‘charitable!’’ Never, naaggge ony waaay eased _— publie 
if you can avoid it, speak evil of another; for this . on be sixth ar —* ; ae? . op January. 
is charity, the crown of all beauty, and truth, and P. ve e9 ihe title pag toms cond work is from Bt. 
nobleness in character. vV.Fr.r. }; oul, ane woe SR pTesees ‘Cae Sigs alas kept ever 
oe! ¢ in view by the Editors: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
¢ true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
EMBROIDERY PATTERN. (Colored) ; things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
This is well suited to a footstool, a window- $ ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
cushion, or lady’s traveling-bag. The colors of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 


wool in which it is to be worked are white, light { be any praise, think of these things.” 
yellow, red, lilac, green, dark blue, orange, and —— 





black, and in their arrangement much taste and? ype Picconomrnt. being the last musical 
ee ity is a . ¢ aa - . kg > is . 
ingenuity may be displayed ¢ NOV elty, is the subject of much criticism and curi- 
osity. ‘‘Her voice is deliciously fresh, and her 

7A we io a : 7 — ‘ 4 
Hiram Powers, after a residence of twenty { feminine enthusiasm, girlish coquetry, graceful 


years in Florence, proposes to return to the United | movements, tasteful toilet, and expressive face, 
never fail to captivate and delight.” 


States. 
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PERIODS. 
Whatever causes us to reflect—to look steadily 


DEPARTMENT. 


} 
? 
? 
? 
? 


down into our minds, and read what is written upon } 
the book of our lives—to observe our stand point, > 


and note our progress—is an event of the first im- 
portance. 
have this use; and none are more suggestive to us 
than the beginning of a new year. A cycle has 
closed upon us forever ; a new one has begun; and 


what and where are we? As to the 


our lives—our place in the world—that is of the ; “© . 
} minds with tender, truthful, holy, compassionate 


lightest importance ; but where are we as to the 


inner man? What advancement have we made ? 
mountain tops of wisdom, or downwards into the 


shadowy valleys of error? Are our minds clearer, 


more really men than we were a year ago? 


have we suffered the veil of worldliness to dim our } 
to which all hearts are subjected. Above all things, 


vision, and trailed our garments in the mire of a 
groveling sensuality? 

These are grave, but momentous questions. 
them to yourself, reader, in all soberness of thought. 


Do not turn away from the work of self-examina- 
> re-appear at the right time, and give strength to 


tion, and an adjustment of your moral accounts. 
See upgn which side the balance stands. With 
each new year, you take an account of stock, and 
strike the balance, which shows how you stand with 
the world as to business. This is wise. But, do 
you also take an account of your mental and moral 
stock, and strike that balance also? 


Periods of time, regularly recurring, > 
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steps into the paths of truth and obedience. Her 
love is angelic, for it is forgetful of self; and her 
reward is angelic, for it is found in the pure delight 
that springs from doing good. 

‘These are my jewels.’’ Tender, loving, anx- 
ious mother—for in this evil world anxiety is ever 
the companion of love—let it be your daily care to 


nnn 


; keep bright the jewels that God has given you. 
> The precious souls committed to your care were 


external of / 


created for an eternal life in Heaven, and their 


destiny is in your hands. If you fill their young 


) things—showing them that God is their great be- 


Has the progress been upwards towards the serene } neficent Creator, who regards them with infinite 


love, and that if they would be like Him, they 


* must love his creatures, and do them good; these 


our hopes brighter, our aspirations nobler? are we { Té™ains of things good and true, stored up in child- 


Or, Z 


hood, will, when they grow to be men and women, 
enable them to overcome in the strong temptations 


$ fill the treasure-house of their memories full of 


Put | 


God's precepts, written in His Holy Word. These 


$ may, in the jar, and contests, and eager activities 


of sensual life, recede, and seem lost; but they will 


§ battle against the powers of evil. 


Then, faint not, weary not ; suffer no discourage- 
ments to depress, or hinder your labor of love. 


> Now is the seed time; sow good seed, with a dili- 


If not, your } 


worldly wisdom exceeds that wisdom which should } 


be highest ; and we pray you not to put off this 
great duty a moment longer. Take the occasion 
of an opening New Year to examine the state of 
your affections, and to see upon what they are 
resting. Having determined this, next examine 
the quality of the things held precious by you, and 
see whether they have in them the elements of per- 
petuity—whether you can take them along, when 
your feet go down towards the vale of Jordan, and 
bear them to the other side. 
this element, what then? Whathave you beside? 
What is there, within all the range of your posses- 
sions, that you can take with you into the life be- 
yond ? 


but let this New Year find you a man of wisdom— 


gent hand, and be not impatient as to the harvest. 
It will come in after years, and in the harvest time. 


AFRAID OF THE TRUTH. 


It is curious to note how sensitive most persons 


; are to the truth that touches their position in life, 


} no matter how self-evident that truth may be. 
; stead of making the higher and better doctrine, 
; when seen, a rule of action, or admitting the com- 


} had no business to say it. 


In. 


pulsive disability that appertains to them, they 


’ grow angry with the annunciator, and if they can 
If they have not } 


not controvert what he has said, declare that he 
If such people had their 
way, there would be an end to all advancement out 
of error into the truth that gives freedom and 


, .  blessedness to the world. 
Do not, reader, lightly pass these questions over; } 


wise to resolve, if not already wise through a life } 


in which true aims have been the guiding impulse. 


“THESE ARE MY JEWELS.” 

And they are precious and priceless, as human 
souls are precious and priceless. Who can look 
upon this picture, and not feel his heart stirring 
with emotion ?’’ Who can look upon it, and not 
breathe in subdued utterance, these two dear En- 
glish words, ‘‘ Home ”’ and ‘‘ Mother.’ The purest 
type of Heaven, on this earth, is a home of little 
children, their mother in the midst of them; in 
wise and loving care guiding their first weak foot- 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


We would remind those in search of appropriate 
gift books for children, that our editorial associate, 


; Miss Townsend, has published, through the house 
> of Stanford & Delisser, of New York, two juvenile 


; 


One is entitled, ‘‘ Buds from the Christ- 


, 


volumes. 
mas Boughs,’’ and the other, ‘‘Bye and Bye.’ 
We need not say a word in their favor to the readers 
of the Home Magazine. They know the author. 
The price of these books is 63 cents each ; and the 
publishers, Stanford & Dellisser, New York, will 
send them by mail, post paid, to any part of the 
Union. 
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His pale look was turned to Heaven, 

Where the white clouds moveless hung, 
Like the smoke of viewless censers, 


Through the vault by angels swung ; 


“DOLCE FAR NIENTE.” 


This is the title of a new volume of poems just } 
published, by Parry & McMillan, of this city. } 
The author is a young artist—John R. Tait—and 
he has dedicated his book to T. Buchanan Reed, } When, from out the branches near us, 
gracefully and with evident affection. The poems } Slowly rose a winged peir— 
that make up the volume are, most of them, dreamy, Birds they were, yet seemed like seraphs, 
sweet, and musical, such as we might expect from | Springing upwards through the air, 
the pen of a young artist in love with the beauti- Higher, higher, until they vanished, 
ful. One or two show considerable power, and there } In the clouds they left beneath ; 
are portions of the following, that few can read When I seemed to hear a voice say— 
without a momentary holding of the breath. Husband—Father—this is Death ! 

We cannot omit the remark, that it is an error 
in taste, not to give the fact a graver designation, 


THE DEAD BIRD. 


Walked I with a widowed husband , for any writer to use the sacred names of God as 
By the Sercio’s classic stream, { expletives, in order to heighten an effect. This is 


Where the chestnut’s verdant branches ; a blemish in the above poem, otherwise so admira- 
Cooled the noontide’s sultry beam. » bly written. 
We should like to copy one or two more, if space 


Light we spoke and light we jested } , 
f : e ; : { permitted; for we have many readers who would 


And we laughed, but never smiled ; 
Heartache often is to laughter, 
Parent of the wayward child! 


? enjoy them. Judging from this first essay in the 
§ world of song, Mr. Tait will, if he cultivates his 
} talent, make his mark upon our literature. He 
When the moon, that last night wandered, {has a fine appreciation of the poetic element 

Wan and wasted, o’er the sky, in nature, and his style is already well polished, 
Entered with the month, her infant ; ’ and rythmetical. . 

He had watched his infant die. ) 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J—z P—xk—s.—We thank you for that letter of 
yours. It did us good; and those words ‘‘I hope 
to meet you in that Eternal city, to which your 
writings have done more to direct me than any one 
thing,’’ will be sweet perfume in our heart so long 
as it beats; aye, and we hope, after it has ceased 
to do this; for better than all earthly laurels—bet- 
ter than all sweet praises of friend or stranger, is 
your assurance, which, when the others have 
dropped away from us, we pray God we may take 
out into eternity. 

Cc. M. P—«x—p.—Your letter is received; but as 
the Mss. is not in our possession, and does not come 
within our department, it will be necessary to ad- 
dress Mr. Arthur, stating the title of the work. 
We are sorry you must take so much trouble, but 
you see how we are placed in this*matter, and that 
being in New Haven, we cannot have the super- 
vision of Mss. in Philadelphia. It does seem “‘ too 
bad’’ you should have waited so long, especially as 
you were ill. Moreover, if your story be as beau- 
tiful as your letter, it certainly should not be lost. 
We take the liberty to transcribe here a thought 
too fair for us to enjoy alone : 

“T fancy at times that the clouds of some gor- 
geous sunset have fallen upon the earth, and 
crystallized into the rustling jewels of leaves with 
which it is strewn.”’ 


And, as when the month departing, 
Its pale parent fades and dies, 
Thus the mother, broken-hearted, 
Sought her child in other skies. 
And the day itself was solemn— 
Sleep is kindred unto Death— 
And o’er all the dreaming landscape 
Summer seemed to hold her breath. 


By the mill the scanty waters 
Rippled o’er the stony ground ; 

And the stately mill-wheel slowly 
Told the minutes in its round. 


Nothing else of sound was near us, 
Save the wind’s low, mournful moan, 

And from out the locust’s branches 
The cicala’s monotone. 


PPP 


And our speech was hushed in sadness, 
And our eyes lay on the ground, 

Walking ’mid the ferns and rushes, 
Where a birdling corpse we found. 


How it happened, now, I know not ; 
But he touched it with his staff, 
And—0, Christ! how wild his eyes were, 
And how fearful was his laugh ! 


And the thing—the slimy, crawling, 
Dreadfal lesson of decay— 
Oh ! I never can forget it, 
Though I live to Judgment Day ! 
And I gazed in fear and horror, 
Till I heard his long-drawn breath ; 


And then, turning, saw the question 
In his eyes—God! is this Death ! 


Miss Townsend’s new book, ‘‘ While ut was Morn- 
tng,’’ is published by Messrs. Derby & Jackson, of 
New York. The price is $125. It will be mailed, 
by them, to any address, post paid, on receipt of 
the money. 


ee 
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OUR NEW YEAR. 


The Home Magazine begins, with this number, 


its work for the new year, and under auspices 
more favorabe than at any previous time. 
pressure which tried all enterprises so severely 


) 


} PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


The } 


during the past twelve months, fell lightly upon | 


our work, for it had so won its way into the hearts 
of the people, that, instead of turning away from 
it, as a thing to be spared, new friends joined with 
old friends, and gave it a broader welcome into 
their homes than before. And now, with a higher 
confidence in the future, we start forward for a new 
year’s work. 

From the commencement, our aim has been to 
give to the pages of the Home Magazine a living 
interest; to blend with the attractions of literary 
excellence, the purest moral teachings, so that its 
way in every household it might reach, should be 
in light for the heart, and not in the shadow of 
false principles, or corrupting tendencies. The 
beauty of art we have not ignored; but always 
endeavored to let an excellent exterior reflect the 
excellent quality within; so that in embellishment 
and typography our magazine is equal to the best 
in the country. As it has been, so will it con- 
tinue to be. The high character of the Home 
Magazine will be sustained, and new attractions 
given wid’ each succeeding number. 


LONGFELLOW. 
Tux London Critic, which is less partial, and less 


influenced by interested feelings, or narrow pre- { 


judices, than the Atheneum, says of our poet Long- 
{ the steady good will manifested towards the Home 


fellow : 
‘*He owes his success to his grace, polish, and 
melody; to his ready intelligibility; to the inno- 


cent purity of his sentiment ; to his skill in illustra- | 


ting human action and passion by the introduction { 
of natural imagery; and to his embodiment of a 


vague religious and ethical feeling in secular and 
poetic phraseology wedded to harmonious numbers. 
It is in this last respect that he has distanced the 
British poet whom in other things he most perhaps 
resembles, the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Home.’ 
Inferior to Campbell in the gifts common to both— 


feebler, less impassioned, and less concise—Long- } 


fellow has participated in the spiritual influences 
widely dominant with the new generation. Moral- 
ists may condemn the overstrained asceticism of 
‘Excelsior,’ and critics may laugh at the broken 


metaphors of ‘ The Psalm of Life ;’? but in poems | 
like these Longfellow has known how to strike a | 


) build of new material. 


} invaluable 


DEPARTMENT. 





Tus is the title of a new work just ready to 
issue from the press of J. Challen & Son, of this 
city. We have seen some of the illustrations, 
which are superb. The author is Rev. Henry 8. 
Osborn, A. M. The publishers, who have already 
given us several valuable books on Palestine and 


} the East, say that they have spared no expense in 


their department of the work. They say: 

‘*The engravings will consist of a Panoramic 
Series of Original Views, taken by the author from 
the most favorable positions; giving to the reader 
a perfect conception of the Cities, Villages, Archi 
tecture of the Country, and Landscape Scenery of 
the East. Also, Engravings of birds, flowers, an- 
cient coins, the geological strata—comprising its 
fossils, minerals, &c.; with the costumes, positions, 
and peculiarities of the people. The Illustrations 
will consist of splendid Chromographs (printed in 
ten rich oil colors,) Tinted Lithographs, and the 
finest Wood Engravings. 

A New Map of Palestine, by the author, from 
actual surveys, and differing essentially from any 
that has yet appeared, will accompany the work. 

The literary department will embrace scientific 
and critical examinations of facts as associated 
with the scenes presented, with a view to the elu- 
cidation of disputed points of Scripture. Also, 
personal observations made during a sojourn in the 
East; giving social, religious, and political inci- 
dents, just as they occur among all classes. An 
amount of information will thus be 
concentrated into the most perfectly illustrated 
work on the subject extant. 


THE PRESS. 
Our thanks are due to our editorial friends, for 


Magazine, and especially for the many flattering 


testimonials given in its favor. Our aim has been 


; to put forth a magazine, in all respects worthy of 


the name it bears. To send into the homes of the 
people a silent visitor whose entrance should be in 
blessing. To have our object so clearly seen, and 
so universally acknowledged by the press, is not only 
gratifying, but encouraging. We are not doing a 
work of emulation; not seeking to outshine a 
rival ; but steadily going forward in our own way, 
and performing our own work. The Home Maga- 
zine has its own peculiar mission, and its increasing 
prosperity comes not at the expense of any other 
We do not tear down to build up; but 
We are not caterers to per- 


periodical. 


) verted tastes, nor eager money-makers, not caring 


chord ever ready to vibrate in our modern breasts, | 


and to which the Campbells of the past age did not, 
and indeed could not, appeal.’’ 


Mapame Iva Preirrer, the famous traveler, } 


died, aged sixty-one years, at Vienna, on the 
twenty-seventh of October, after a long illness, 
induced by hardships encountered during a journey 


in Madagascar. 


)} word as a prompter to try its quality. 


who may be hurt so that we gain; but toilers in 
fields whose ripe harvests, we trust, will not bless 
the reapers alone, but also those who share of its 


; fullness. 


} “ WAIT AND SEE.” 


Miss Townsend’s new story is commenced in this 
The reader will hardly wait for our 
We can 


promise our subscribers no ordinary pleasure in its 
perusal. 


number. 





The Ladies’ Home 


Magazine for 1859, 


volumes XS1iii and SIV. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR 


AND MISS VIRGINIA F. 


TOWNSEND. 





Iw announcing the volumes of the Home Macazrye for 1859, the publishers cannot but refer to the 


significant fact that, while nearly every other literary periodical in the country 


lost ground during 


1858, under the depréssing influence of the times,the Homme MaGazinw tncreased in circulation beyond 


any previous year ! 


A fact like this needs no comment—it speaks for itself ; 


and we only remark on 


resenting it, that it has encouraged us in the work of preparing a magazine for the HOMES OF THE 


BOPLE 
thing t 


that shall come to both parents and children as a true and welcome friend, more than any- 
hat has occurred since the initial number went forth. 


Our magazine will continue under the same editorial supervisien as before, and its pages continue to 


be large 
a period 


y supplied from the editors’ pens. 


Other writers of ability will aid in the 
:1 which is designed to meet a want that no other work has attempte: 


task of producing 
1 so broadly to supply. 


Besides the Literary Department, there will be, as heretofore, in each number, 


A MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

A BOYS AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, 

HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 
Reliab! 

work Patterns, will continue to be given. 

implies ; 

zine of its kind in the country. 


A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
THE TOILET AND WORK 
AN EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

e Colored Fashion Plates, and fine Steel Engravings, besides an almost endless variety of Needle- 
In a word, the Home Macazine shall be 
while in style of embellishment and beauty of typography, it will not be exceeded by any maga- 


TABLE, and 


all that its name 


The admirers of Miss TownsEnp will be pleased to learn that she will commence, in the January 


number, a new novel, entitled, 


“WAIT AND SEE,’ 


To be continued through six or seven numbers of the Magazine. 
need not be reminded of the pleasure that is in store for them. 


OUT,” 


Those who have read her “LOOK 


TERMS. 


r annum in advance, payable on Delivery ; 


YORK: JAMES G. 


NEW 


NOTICES OF 


Arntavr’s Home Macazive.—We have re- 
ceived th 
it is one of the 
mitted to read 
this work to 
Magazine of the age. 
should be a clause inserted in the Marriage cere- 
mony, obligating the husband, among the many 
ether obligations he has to assume, to become a 
regula riber to “‘ Arthur’s Home Magazine ” 
and the “ Religious Intelligencer.” The reading 
matter of this book is of such a character, as 
regards usefulness, purity, and interest, that it 
may be & fel 
home circle of every family in the Union.—Jntei- 
higen ristown, Tenn. 

Artuurs Home Macaztne.—An exchange 
says: What the Knickerbocker Magazine is to the 
gentleman's table, Arthur’s Home Magazine is to 
the lady's drawer. There is not a monthly pub- 
lication, we make no exception, which we would 
place in our wife’s or our daughter's hands sooner 
than Arthur’s Home Magazine. 

The pages of this Magazine are not got up to 
please a sickly sentimentality—they are not filled 
with loves and doves, and heroines, who “ die of a 
rose, in aromatic pain;” but the tone, and char- 
acter, and the moral of all the articles that ap- 
pear in it, are unexceptionable, to use a mild 
term of commendation —Herald, Brunswick, Geo. 

Arravur’s Home Maeazine.—lIf purity of taste 


We cannot too highly commend 


and sentiment in literature, which elevates, while . 
it informs and entertains the mind, can render a } 


LLLP LLL 


s excellent periodieal, and can truly say 
best home Magazines we are per- : 


the attention of the ladies, as it is the ' 
It is our opinion there ‘ 


y and beneficially introduced to the 


‘ recommend this book to our 


‘ of jewels—such as T. S. 


or 20 cents a Number, Payable 


REED, 348 Broadway. 
(ROOM 33 Applet 


on Delivery. 


n's Building.) 


eee 


THE PRI ESS. 


; periodical worthy of the Aome circle, this Maga- 


zine is appropriately named. Honor and success 
to the worthy and talented editor and publisher ! 
No one has Jabored more successfully in our light 
literature to advance the cause of morality and 
virtue than T. 8. Arthur.—Parthenian, Balt. 

The Home Magazine comes to us in a new dress; 
and besides its contents, which are always of the 
first order—it is one of the prettiest Monthlies we 
receive. For the Home, the Wife, the Daughter, 
it stands in all its departments at the head of the 
light Magazines of the United States —Democrat, 


> Jamestown, NV. Y. 


Artuur.—This, the most popular of Ladies’ 
Books, makes its appearance for July clad ina 
new, neat, and beautiful We cheerfully 
lady readers, as among 


puntry.—LHerald, Ches- 


dress 


the best monthlies in the 
ter, Til. 

“The Ladies’ Home Magazine” is to hand—a 
choice bouquet of flowers—a brilliant little casket 
Arthur and Virginia 
F. Townsend only know how to “ get up.”—Jour- 
nal, Greenwich, IN. Y. 

Artaur's Home Macazine.—lIt is a regular 
monthly delight with us to read it, and there is 
none we can more heartily and cheerfully recom- 
mend as a true home magazine.—Star, Somerville, 
Tenn. 

Artavr's Home Macazrxe.—-In point of in- 
trinsic merit it is second to no other periodical of 
the time.— Matagorda (Texas) Times. 

































































DRESS CAPS. 
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FASHIONABLE CLOAK. 


This beautiful cloak is of grey cloth, having a large cape, the ends in front pointed, and descending 
very low. The trimming is composed of rows of black and grey passementerie placed in a zig-sag 
pattern at the ends of the cape. At the upper part, from the throat to the waist, the same trimming 
is disposed in horizontal rows. 























FASHIONABLE CLOAK. 


One of the many graceful cloaks introduced this season. It is of brown cloth, with a large cape falling 
richly in front. The trimming is of black velvet. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR SKIRT. 
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